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which the United States is or may 
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President Proposes July 1 Starting Date for Talks at Geneva 
Between Western and Soviet Technical Experts 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Nikita Khrush- 
chev, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


THE PRESIDENT TO PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV 


White House press release dated June 10 
JUNE 10, 1958 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I have your letter of May 
30 and am glad to note you have accepted my pro- 
posal that technical experts meet to study the pos- 
sibility of detecting violations of a possible agree- 
ment on suspension of nuclear tests. These talks 
would be undertaken without commitment as to 
the final decision on the relationship of nuclear 
test suspension to other more important disarma- 
ment measures I have proposed. 

I propose that these discussions begin on or 
about July 1 in Geneva. While we appreciate 
your offer to hold these talks in Moscow, we be- 
lieve that Geneva would be preferable from our 
standpoint, and note that it would be acceptable 
to you. The Swiss Government has agreed to 
this location. 

With respect to participation I suggest that ini- 
tially at least we adhere to the concept expressed 
in your letter of May 9, 1958, where you say, 
“the Soviet Government agrees to having both 
sides designate experts.” As indicated in my let- 
ter of May 24, 1958,? our side at this discussion 
will include experts from the United States, 
United Kingdom, France and possibly from other 
countries which have specialists with a thorough 
knowledge in the field of detecting nuclear tests, 
and we note that you have no objection to this. 
With regard to the inclusion on your side of ex- 


BULLETIN of June 9, 1958, p. 940. 
2 Tbid., p. 989. 
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perts from Czechoslovakia and Poland, we have 
no objection to this. With respect to experts of 
nationalities not identified with either side, we 
have no objection in principle to their joining later 
in the discussions if it is agreed during the course 
of the talks that this is necessary or useful from 
the point of view of the purposes of the technical 
talks. 

It may be possible for the experts to produce a 
final report within three or four weeks as you 
suggest. However, I believe that there should be 
enough flexibility in our arrangements to allow 
a little longer time if it is needed to resolve the 
complex technical issues involved. 

I propose that further arrangements for the 
meeting be handled through normal diplomatic 
channels. 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. E1seNHOWER 


PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV TO THE PRESIDENT 


Official translation 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have received your message 
dated May 24 in reply to my letter of May 9. 

As in your preceding messages, I have, unfortunately, 
found no answer to such an urgent problem as that of 
immediate cessation of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
tests, which was the subject of my previous messages to 
you. There is no need to speak once again of the fact 
that, under present conditions, with no agreement among 
states possessing nuclear weapons as to the basic ques- 
tion—the necessity to cease without delay the testing of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs—a study by technical ex- 
perts of the methods of detection of possible violations of 
an agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests may lead 
to a delay in the solution of the main problem, namely, 
that of a cessation of tests. This is a matter of serious 
concern to us. At this time, therefore, when we are 
agreeing on convening a meeting of experts, it would be 
necessary to take steps toward having the work of the 
experts completed at the earliest possible date, to be 
established in advance. 
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We agree to your proposal that the experts should 
undertake their task within the next three weeks with a 
view to beginning the work as soon as possible. 

In your reply you also express yourself in favor of in- 
structing the experts to prepare a report on the first re- 
sults of their work within 30 days, or as soon as possible 
after the expiration of that period. 

The Soviet Government considers that in the interests 
of the earliest possible universal cessation of nv lear 
weapons tests it would be advisable to agree that the 
entire work of the experts be concluded within three or 
four weeks after the date of the beginning of the work 
of the conference and that within this period a final 
report of the experts, with their conclusions and findings, 
be submitted to the governments of those states whose 
experts take part in the conference. 

Furthermore, you state that experts not only from the 
USSR and the USA might be designated but also from 
Great Britain and France and, possibly, from other 
countries which have specialists with a thorough knowl- 
edge in the field of detecting nuclear tests. The Soviet 
Government has no objection to this, and it prope that 
experts from Czechoslovakia and Poland likev ise tal: 
part in the work of the conference. 

Ner does the Soviet Government consider that the work 
of the experts should be confined to this group of coun- 
tries. Therefore it seems advisable to invite experts 
from India also, and possibly from certain other coun- 
tries, to participate in the conference. 

As to the site of the conference of experts, we do, of 
course, share the opinion that Geneva is a suitable place. 
However, we would prefer that this conference be held 
in Moscow. I can assure you, Mr. President, that all 
the facilities necessary for the experts to conduct their 
work will be provided in Moscow. The Soviet Govern- 
ment agrees to the proposal that the Security Council, 
as well as the UN General Assembly, be kept informed 
through the Secretary General as to the progress of the 
work of the conference of experts. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the considerations I have 
presented will meet with a favorable attitude on your 
part. 

Upon receiving a reply from you, the Soviet Govern- 
ment will communicate the list of experts from the 
Soviet Union who will participate in the said conference. 

With sincere respect, 
N. KHRUSHCHEV 
May 30, 1958 


[Initialed :] M. M. 
His Excellency 
DwicuT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


National Olympic Week, 1958 


A PROCLAMATION* 


Wuereas the XVIIth Olympic Games of the modern 
era will be held in Rome, Italy, beginning August 25 and 
ending September 11, 1960; the Winter Games will be 
held at Squaw Valley, California, from February 19 to 
March 1, 1960; and the Pan American Games will be held 
in Chicago, Illinois, from August 27 to September 7, 
1959; and 

WHEREAS in these games men and women of more than 
seventy nations, and of many races, creeds, and cultural 
backgrounds, will be brought together to match their 
athletic abilities against one another under established 
rules of sportsmanship which offer an equal opportunity 
for all; and 

Wuereas the Olympic and the Pan American Games of 
past years have contributed in a unique way to greater 
understanding and mutual respect among the peoples of 
the world; and 

Wuereas the United States Olympic Association is 
presently engaged in obtaining maximum support for 
the teams representing the United States at these three 
athletic events; and 

WHerEAS the Congress by a joint resolution approved 
June 4, 1958, has authorized and requested the President 
of the United States to issue a proclamation designating 
the week beginning October 13, 1958, as National Olympic 
Week : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do hereby designate 
the week beginning October 13, 1958, as National Olympic 
Week; and I urge all our citizens to give their full sup- 
port to the XVIIth Olympic Games, to the Olympic Win- 
ter Games of 1960, and to the Pan American Games of 
1959 so that the United States will be fully and adequately 
represented in these games. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 4th day of June 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and eighty- 


second. 
By the President: 


JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


* No. 3244; 23 Fed. Reg. 4025. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of June 10 


Press release 319 dated June 10 
Secretary Dulles: Any questions? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you expect that the tech- 
nical talks on atomic test suspension, which pre- 
sumably will begin about July 1; at the nearest, 
will foreshadow political agreement to suspend 
tests? 


A. I don’t think that it is possible to answer 
that question definitively at this stage. Ob- 
viously they will have a bearing upon it. If 
there is a great gap between what our technicians 
say is necessary and what the Soviet technicians 
say is necessary, that would almost automatically 
exclude any agreement. On the other hand, if 
we do come to an understanding, it will facilitate 
an agreement to suspend testing, although I would 
anticipate that any agreement to suspend testing, 
if made, would not be an isolated agreement but 
be a part of other arrangements and anticipate 
that there would be progress made in other fields. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, will there be any political ad- 
visers sitting with our scientific advisers? Do 
you expect that the Soviet Union might want po- 
litical advisers sitting with them? 


A. I suspect that there will be some political 
guidance given at least to the Soviet experts. Our 
experts may or may not need such advice, de- 
pending upon developments. Our guidance to 
the United States experts, at least—I talked to 
them a few days ago and told them to look upon 
their job as a purely technical scientific job. 
They are to come to their own conclusions as to 
what is necessary to detect an explosion. Per- 
haps, in the light of the Soviet proposal, they 
may have to report on the evaluation of a lesser 
than complete detection system—bearing on the 
likelihood that there would be an evasion at- 
tempted. For example, it may be they would 


1 See p. 1083. 
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say this system isn’t 100 percent perfect but it 
is good enough that we would think there would 
be a 75 percent chance that any evasion would be 
caught. They may have to make calculations of 
that sort. But we have given them complete au- 
thority to work on this matter as a purely scien- 
tific technical matter, to use their best judgment 
and report to us accordingly. I do not antici- 
pate that there will be any need for political guid- 
ance. If that need arises, perhaps as a result of 
proposals that might be made from the Soviet 
side, then we would have to be in a position to 
respond. 


Q. I have in mind these talks would have to 
involve geography, wouldn’t they, and wouldn’t 
that enter into a political area? 

A. I would suppose that we would want to 
have—that the experts would feel we needed to 
have—inspection posts with some mobility not 
only in the Soviet Union but also on the main- 
land of China and other areas of that sort. We 
would not want to have a situation where the So- 
viets merely move their testing into a neighbor- 
ing territory and then it was beyond control or 
check. So I think that, after the experts decide 
where it is necessary to have these posts, then 
there will have to be a political problem dealt 
with. I would suppose, for example, they may 
decide it necessary to have one in Australia and 
perhaps some place in the Pacific islands, perhaps 
in Communist China, perhaps in the Sahara 
Desert. I don’t know what their recommenda- 
tions will be, but I anticipate there will be recom- 
mendations made for checking sites in a number 
of countries in the world that would then raise 
afterward the political problem: How do you 
work it out? 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you just said they talked 
about the possibility of putting inspection posts 
in Communist China and we would probably 
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have to have some sort of political agreement with 
them on the stationing of inspectors in Commu- 
nist China. 

Some time ago in another press conference you 
said you thought you did not believe Russia would 
ever entrust Communist China with any kind of 
atomic testing data or testing program and, there- 
fore, you did not anticipate there would ever be 
a need for an agreement with Communist China 
on a testing program run by the Soviet Union. 


A. Your memory of what I said is a lot better 
than mine. I don’t remember having said all 
those things. I do think I said that I did not 
believe that it was likely that the Soviets would 
turn over their nuclear knowledge to the Commu- 
nist Chinese or to any of the Eastern European 
satellites? I don’t think I ever said that I ex- 
cluded the possibility that the Soviets might them- 
selves conduct tests on Chinese Communist 
territory. 


Latin American Policy 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in discussing Latin American 
policy at the last press conference * you said: “It 
ts obvious the American Government and the 
American nation and the American people like to 
see governments which rest upon the consent of 
the governed and where the governed are educated 
people able to carry the responsibilities of self- 
government.” Would you tell us how this per- 
haps is made obvious in terms of our policy to- 
ward those countries or in terms of our informa- 
tion program? 

A. I think I said that where those conditions 
exist there is almost automatically a better re- 
sponse than where those conditions do not exist. 
And I was speaking in terms not merely of gov- 


ernment but of private relations, travel, and the - 


like. I did not advocate—in fact, I think I said 
we did not want to have—a slide rule whereby we 
try to measure the degree of popular government 
that exists in various countries, the degree of edu- 
cation in various countries. But where those con- 
ditions exist, there is an almost automatic spon- 
taneous response. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to follow it up 
with the statement made today by former Presi- 


* BuLteTIN of July 22, 1957, p. 141. 
* Tbid., June 9, 1958, p. 944. 
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dent Figueres of Costa Rica that the United 
States seems to be ashamed to publicize abroad the 
democracy practiced at home, and he suggested we 
would win the Latin American people more easily 
if our policies would clarify our way of life in 
Latin America more clearly. Do you have any 
comment ? 

A. I am not aware of any sense of being 
ashamed of our democratic processes. On the con- 
trary, I think those are the things we are ex- 
tremely proud of. Now, if there is any failure 
to make that apparent in Latin America, then I 
think we ought to correct it. Perhaps there is 
more that we can do along those lines. I would 
not take any great exception to that thought, as 
you quote it to me. 


Talks With Prime Minister Macmillan 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what can you tell us about the 
talks with Mr. Macmillan? 


A. The talks so far, I might say, if it does not 
involve disrespect, have been of a rambling char- 
acter. Now this afternoon we expect to have talks 
here at the State Department which may be a little 
more pointed up in terms of the economic and 
financial problems of the world. I hope that Sec- 
retary of the Treasury [Robert B.] Anderson and 
Mr. [Douglas] Dillon [Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs] will be present at 
those talks. You may recall that that was a point 
which the Prime Minister emphasized in his speech 
at DePauw University; it was a point to which I 
directed particular attention in the statement 
which I made before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last Friday.t I think we both said, in 
effect, that we recognized that the area was one 
of great importance; that it was necessary to 
take, as I put it, new initiatives in this field, but 
we were not quite clear as to just what todo. I 
think the Prime Minister said that there was a 
task primarily for experts, but that the statesmen, 
the heads of government, could give impetus to the 
experts. 

Now a large part of the world’s trade is done 
in terms of dollars and sterling, and I think 
that it is an area where there can be useful ex- 
changes of views between the Government of the 
United Kingdom and the Government of the 


“Tbid., June 23, 1958, p. 1035. 
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United States. And I hope this afternoon we 
will be able to break some new ground, not in 
terms of any decisions but in terms of exchanges 
of views as to how to enlarge international trade, 
to stimulate increasingly the flow of investment to 
the less developed countries of the world, and, in 
general, how to improve the economic health of the 
free nations. I would say that would probably 
be our principal topic of discussion this afternoon. 


Q. In that connection, Mr. Secretary, what ob- 
jection, if any, would you have to Adlai Steven- 
son’s specific suggestion about calling a committee 
of experts to mobilize the economic and financial 
policies of the non-Communist world? 


A. Well, all I can say is that setting up a com- 
mittee of experts is, of course, a device for dealing 
with problems which goes back for a long, long 
time, and, certainly, we do not exclude that well- 
tried method of solving problems by setting up a 
committee to solve them. 

I don’t know what will come out of the talks 
this afternoon or of talks that may be had with 
the OEEC [Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation] and the World Bank and the Mone- 
tary Fund—all those that are interested in this 
problem. It isn’t a problem that any one country 
or any two countries can solve, but I think it is 
possible to stimulate some new initiatives in this 
field. Certainly, as the Prime Minister said last 
Sunday, it is a field where expert advice is going 
to be required. 


Question of Expansion of IMF Resources 

Q. Mr. Secretary, 2 weeks ago in New York Mr. 
Dillon suggested that it might be a good idea to 
expand the resources of the International Mone- 
tary Fund® Has the administration under serious 
consideration advocating an expansion of those 
resources? 

A. We believe that the time is approaching 
when it will be important to consider whether the 
resources of both the so-called World Bank and 
the Monetary Fund should be increased. They 
have been in business for some considerable time 
now with their initial capital funds. These are 


5 Tbid., June 9, 1958, p. 968. For a statement by Mr. 
Dillon on Mar. 19 before the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Affairs of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, see ibid., Apr. 7, 1958, p. 564. 
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pretty well committed, and in the normal course 
of events the time would come when consideration 
should be given to increasing them. We do not 
have in mind any measures which would call for 
any action, for example, by the present Congress 
with respect to this matter. But, between now 
and the end of the year, I think that these prob- 
lems should be studied. 


Q. Are you considering also a secondary World 
Bank which would make low-interest, long-term 
loans available in local currencies, such as sug- 
gested by Mr. [Eugene R.] Black (president, In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment | ? 


A. Well, I think we would certainly consider 
any proposals from a responsible source to deal 
with this problem, and, certainly, Mr. Black is a 
responsible source. There are all kinds of varia- 
tions. There is the problem of the use of local 
funds that are obtained through P. L. 480 exports 
and matters of that sort. It is a very complicated 


field, and there are many possibilities not yet fully 
developed which ought to be studied. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is the United States prepared 
to deal with East Germany in trying to procure 
the release of the nine Army men and the helicop- 
ter forced down in Communist Germany? 


A. The normal procedure which heretofore has 
been followed, and followed successfully I think 
on both sides, has been that in the case of 
military people we deal through the military 
authorities of the occupying powers. But, when 
it comes to getting Americans out of a country, 
we don’t stand on ceremony; we deal with any 
people to get them out. I may say that that does 
not involve any recognition. We have been get- 
ting Americans out of Communist China, not with 
the completeness or rapidity that we had hoped, 
but we have been getting them out through deal- 
ing with the Chinese Communists. There was a 
report today that I just saw as I came down here 
that two more have been released. I hope that’s 
true. When you have people kidnaped, you deal 
with the kidnapers. If the authorities don’t want 
to deal with this matter through the established 
channels which have been operating for the past 
12 years, we will deal with them in whatever ways 
necessary, but with the clear understanding that 
we deal with a practical situation and that it does 
not carry any implication at all of recognition. 
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The Disarmament “‘Package’’ 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in reply to the first question 
you said that any agreement to suspend nuclear 
tests should be part of other arrangements that 
would anticipate agreements in other fields. 
Could you expand on that a bit? 


A. Yes. We believe that suspension of testing, 
in isolation, is a very inadequate measure. It does 
not involve any disarmament, or limitation of 
armament, whatsoever. To call it a “disarma- 
ment” measure is a misnomer. All it means is 
that the arsenal of nuclear weapons that you have 
is accumulating without any exact knowledge as 
to what the consequences of their use would be. 

Now we believe that it is extremely important 
to make progress in terms of getting inspection 
against surprise attack. We think it is extremely 
important to have a cutoff of fissionable material 
for weapons purposes. We think it is important 
also that there be some reductions in the way of 
conventional weapons, particularly of a kind and 
type that are readily identifiable. 

We are not satisfied at all just to do something 
which has no implications whatever in the field 
of limitation of armament and to act as though 
that was a great accomplishment. We don’t think 
that it would be. And I think it is very unlikely 
that we would do that without any prospect of 


progress or any agreement on the part of the 
Soviets to attempt progress in these other fields 
which are far more vital. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last Friday that there was 
active consideration being given to detaching the 
idea of a nuclear-testing ban from the rest of our 
disarmament package. You give the impression 
now that it will not be detached from the package 
and that you will insist that it be accompanied 
by other measures on disarmament. Is that cor- 
rect? 


A. There are two ways of handling this, and 
perhaps a certain confusion has arisen because of 
my failure not to make it clear. There are what 
you might call “conditions precedent” and “con- 
ditions subsequent.” Now, in the package pro- 
posal that we put up in London last August,® 
they were tied together in the sense that they were 
all to get started at the same time and all be 


* Ibid., Sept. 16, 1957, p. 451. 
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agreed upon at the same time. The separation 
that is under consideration is in terms of not 
necessarily insisting that they should all be agreed 
to and get started at the same time but that we 
would start perhaps at different times but with 
the understanding that there would be a freedom 
of action restored if progress was not made in 
some of these other fields. 


German Unification 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in the last issue of Newsweek 
it said that you told associates, “I seem to be 
much stronger for unification than he is”—mean- 
ing Adenauer. I was wondering whether you can 
confirm that. 


A. I do not think that I am stronger for German 
unification than Chancellor Adenauer is. I think 
that there is a slight difference in our respective 
positions. I can see that, quite understandably, 
the Government of the Federal Republic does not 
want to seem to be in a position of blocking dis- 
armament by saying that, unless there is first a 
reunification of Germany, nothing can be done 
in any field. None of us want to take that posi- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the United States is a country 
which was at the last summit conference, as the 
Federal Republic was not. We are a party, as the 
Federal Republic was not, to certain agreements 
at that time with the Soviet delegation. We feel, 
quite independently of any other considerations, 
that integrity in dealing with the Soviets and the 
ability to deal with them in other respects would 
be put in question if we go back again to the sum- 
mit meeting and say, “Well, now, the first thing 
we do, Mr. Khrushchev, is to wipe off the books 
the last things we agreed to.” Now that goes not 
just to the question of the reunification of Ger- 
many. That goes to the question of the integrity 
of our agreements. It just happens that those 
agreements related to the reunification of Ger- 
many. But we have a certain position to claim 
that the agreements of the last summit conference, 
whatever they were, should not be wiped off the 
books as we start, if we should start, a second sum- 
mit conference. 

Now, you see, that is something which is a little 
apart from the particular merits of the reunifi- 
cation of Germany. It goes to the question of 
whether or not agreements made at the last sum- 
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mit conference, whatever they are about, should 
still be a topic for discussion or whether we are 
willing to see them wiped off. We are not will- 
ing to do that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, for the past few years Ad- 
miral [Lewis L.| Strauss has served as the prin- 
cipal adviser to the President in the field of atomic 
energy that related to atoms. Now that he is re- 
signing that part of his job, could you tell us who 
will serve as the principal adviser to the President 
in that field? 


A. Since you have mentioned the resignation 
of Admiral Strauss, I would like to take the occa- 
sion to pay a very high tribute to Admiral 
Strauss. I think he has made an immense con- 
tribution of great ability, great patriotism, and 
very considerable sacrifice. I’m very sorry that 
he is leaving the Government—at least leaving 
in this capacity. I hope he will continue to be 
available in some other capacities and carry for- 
ward the thinking, in terms of atoms for peace, 
to which he is so dedicated. 

Now, as to the question you put as to who will 
take his place, I assume that role will be taken by 
his successor when he is named by the President. 


Credits to Raw-Material-Producing Countries 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Foreign Minister of Co- 
lombia is scheduled to arrive here Thursday 
[June 12] to sign a $103-million loan. The loan 
was very rapidly negotiated, and I wonder if you 
could tell us whether that reflects some sense of 
urgency on our part to help the raw-materials- 
producing countries? Would you care to com- 
ment on the negotiations in general? 


A. We are trying to help the raw-material- 
producing countries both by extending credits in 
appropriate cases and by trying to deal with the 
problem on a somewhat more fundamental basis. 
These economic troubles that confront us are, in 
a sense, a tragedy of errors. In part the errors 
are due to the unwitting mistakes of the produc- 
ing countries themselves who, acting without ade- 
quate knowledge, often go in for overproduction. 

Now, you take the coffee situation. I don’t 
think there has been any appreciable reduction in 
the amount of coffee that is being drunk by the 
American people. The trouble is not that there 
is a fall in consumption, but there has been over- 
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production largely because the producing coun- 
tries have not had the statistics or the figures to 
know what they were doing. And we in the past 
have followed a policy of detaching ourselves 
from that phase of the problem. But we are 
hoping now, expecting now, to get into that phase 
of the problem and to help in consultations and 
discussions which will tend more to keep produc- 
tion in line with consumption. And there are 
similar talks that are envisaged in relation to lead 
and zinc and other matters. So both in terms of 
extending credits to the raw-material-producing 
countries and also with respect to bringing this 
problem within the scope of reason, we are trying 
to tackle it. 


Arab Nationalism 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in the past you referred to 
Arab nationalism in the Middle East, sir, as a 
healthy development for the unity among the 
Arab nations that could lead toward stability in 
that area. Do you think the present aspect of 
United Arab Republic nationalism as it relates 
to the present troubles n Lebanon falls in this 
kind of category? 

A. I am afraid I must answer that question in 
the negative. There is irrefutable evidence of the 
intervention through radio and press—govern- 
ment-controlled radio—in the internal affairs of 
Lebanon and inciting of the people to violence. 
Also there is increasingly coming in evidence that 
that violence is abetted by the actual supply of 
military equipment and ammunition. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the question of world 
trade again, could you relate for us the effect of 
the Khrushchev letter asking for American trad- 
ers to expand trading with the United States on 
this whole question of new initiative in world 
trade? 


A. The Soviet Union, according to Chairman 
Khrushchev, has, as he put it, declared economic 
warfare on us. And that warfare is largely being 
pursued by means of credit which the Soviet 
Union is extending to countries to enable them to 
buy Soviet goods. And now it looks as though 
the Soviet Union wanted to get credit from us so 
that it could more successfully pursue its eco- 
nomic warfare against us. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, what consideration, if any, 
has been given to inviting General de Gaulle to 
come here? 


A. It is an instinctive and natural desire on the 
part of President Eisenhower to want to talk 
again at some convenient time and place with 
General de Gaulle, whom he knew in a very 
friendly way during the past. It is, I think, quite 
apparent that General de Gaulle is, for the time 
being, rather preoccupied with internal prob- 
lems. That means that the question of such a 
meeting has not come up for any specific consid- 
eration at the present time. 


Inspection Posts in Communist China 


Q. Mr. Secretary, we have said that we would 
like inspection on the test suspension or on other 
measures of disarmament to be under the author- 
ity of the United Nations, if possible. Do you 
think Communist China would agree to the estab- 
lishment of inspection posts on its territory while 
it is not a member of the United Nations? 

A. We don’t insist that it should be the United 
Nations that exercises these controls. There are 
other ways of having controls. I don’t know 
what the attitude of Communist China will be to 
having control posts on its territory. It doesn’t 
seem to want to have outsiders in its territory. It 
pretended it wanted American correspondents 
there, as long as they thought we wouldn’t give 
them a passport. As soon as we gave them a pass- 
port, they said “No.” So I don’t know what atti- 
tude they will take on this matter. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you would expect, in view of 
the requirement you see that at some point there 
would have to be negotiations involving Red 
China, would you not? 


A. I think that, as far as I can see from the 
initial reports to me of our experts, an adequate 
system to supervise a susp¢nsion-of-testing agree- 
ment would have to cover the possibility of testing 
being conducted by the Soviet Union within Com- 
munist China. Now, just how we deal with that, 
I don’t know. But the initial experts’ report indi- 
cates that, just as there would have to be testing 
posts in the Pacific and probably in Australia and 
in Africa and so forth, so there might have also 
to be some in Communist China. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 
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U.S. and Brazilian Presidents 
Reaffirm Inter-American Solidarity 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Juscelino Kubi- 
tschek, President of the United States of Brazil. 


President Eisenhower to President Kubitschek 
White House press release dated June 10 


June 5, 1958 


Dear Mr. Presivent: This morning your Am- 
bassador delivered to me the letter you wrote 
under date of May twenty-eighth. I found it 
intensely interesting. 

To my mind you have described accurately both 
the existing situation and the desirability of 
corrective action. I am delighted, therefore, that 
you have taken the initiative in this matter. 

While Your Excellency did not suggest any 
specific program to improve Pan American under- 
standing, it seems to me that our two Govern- 
ments should consult together as soon as possible 
with a view to approaching other members of the 
Pan American community, and starting promptly 
on measures that would produce throughout the 
continent a reaffirmation of devotion to Pan 
Americanism, and better planning in promoting 
the common interests and welfare of our several 
countries. There is a wide range of subjects to 
be discussed and explored, including, for example, 
the problem of implementing more fully the Dec- 
laration of Solidarity of the Tenth Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference held at Caracas in 1954.1 

Because I deem this matter so important, I am 
instructing Mr. Roy Richard Rubottom, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, to deliver my letter to you personally in 
Rio de Janeiro, to explore with you further your 
thinking on these matters. Your thoughts and 
ideas thus obtained at first hand can be the subject 
of further consultation through normal diplo- 
matic channels, preparatory to a later visit to 
Brazil by the Secretary of State. With your 
concurrence, Mr. Rubottom will make final ar- 
rangement with your Government for the timing 
of Secretary Dulles’ visit. 

With assurance of my highest consideration, and 


*For text, see BULLETIN of Apr. 26, 1954, p. 638. 
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with best wishes for the continued well-being of 
Your Excellency and of the Brazilian people, I 
remain, 
Sincerely, 
Dwient D. E1iseENHOWER 
His Excellency 
Dr. Juscetino KupirscHek DE OLIVEIRA, 
President of the United States of Brazil. 


President Kubitschek to President Eisenhower 


White House press release dated June 6 
May 28, 1958 

Mr. Preswent: I want to convey to Your Ex- 
cellency, on behalf of the Brazilian people as well 
as for myself, an expression of sentiments of soli- 
darity and esteem, the affirmation of which is be- 
come necessary in view of the aggressions and 
vexations undergone by Vice President Nixon 
during his recent visit to countries in Latin 
America.? 

The widespread reaction of aversion on the part 
of the governments and of public opinion in the 
very nations in which occurred those reprovable 
acts against the serene and courageous person of 
the Vice President, constitutes proof that such 
demonstrations proceeded from a factious 
minority. 


Nonetheless, it would be hardly feasible to con- 
ceal the fact that, before world public opinion, 
the ideal of Pan American unity has suffered seri- 


ous impairment. Those disagreeable events, 
which we deplore so much, have nevertheless im- 
parted an inescapable impression that we mis- 
understand each other on this Continent. The 
propaganda disseminated by the tools of anti- 
Americanism is apparently now directed toward 
presenting such supposed misunderstandings as 
actual incompatibility and even enmity between 
the free countries of the American community. 
Fortunately, this is far from being the truth. 

It appears to me, Mr. President, that it would 
be utterly inconvenient and unfair to allow this 
false impression to prevail, morally weakening the 
cause of democracy, to the defense of which we 
are pledged. 

In addressing these words to Your Excellency, 
my sole purpose is to acquaint you with my deep- 
seated conviction that something must be done to 
restore composure to the continental unity. I 


*For background, see BULLETIN of June 9, 1958, p. 950. 
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have no definite and detailed plans to that effect, 
but rather ideas and thoughts which I could con- 
fide to Your Excellency should an early oppor- 
tunity to do so arise. 

I might venture at this juncture, however, that 
the hour has come for us to undertake jointly a 
thorough review of the policy of mutual under- 
standing on this Hemisphere and to conduct a 
comprehensive reappraisal of the proceedings al- 
ready in motion for the furtherance of Pan 
American ideals in all their aspects and implica- 
tions. The time has come for us to ask ourselves 
the pertinent question as to whether or not all of 
us are doing our utmost to weld the indestructible 
union of sentiments, aspirations and interests 
called for by the graveness of the world situation. 

As a soldier who led democracy to victory, as 
an experienced statesman and, above all as a man 
sensitive to the ways of truth, Your Excellency is 
in an unique position to evaluate the seriousness 
of the question which I postulate with the ex- 
clusive purpose of defining and subsequently 
eliminating an entire range of misunderstandings 
that are easily capable of being removed at this 
moment but which may perhaps suffer a malig- 
nant growth should we fail to give it proper and 
timely attention. 

It is hoped that the unpleasant memory of the 
ordeal undergone by Vice President Nixon will be 
effaced by the results of earnest efforts towards 
creating something deeper and more durable for 
the defense and preservation of our common 
destiny. 

As I have already said to Your Excellency, it 
is advisable that we correct the false impression 
that we are not behaving in a fraternal way in the 
Americas; but besides this corrective effort, and 
in order that it be durable and perfect, we must 
search our consciences to find out if we are follow- 
ing the right path in regard to Pan Americanism. 

It is my earnest hope that Your Excellency will 
feel that this letter was written under the impulse 
of a desire to reaffirm the warm and sincere fra- 
ternal sentiments which have always bound my 
Country to the United States of America, in per- 
fect attunement with the ideas outlined by Your 
Excellency on the occasion of the meeting of the 
Chief Executives of the American nations in 
Panama. 

May God guard Your Excellency and the 
people of the United States of America. 

JusceLIno KuBITSCHEK 
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Africa’s Challenge to the Free World 


by Julius C. Holmes 
Special Assistant to the Secretary * 


I am very happy to have this opportunity to 
visit New Orleans and to speak on a subject 
which is daily gaining greater importance, 
“Africa’s Challenge to the Free World.” 

I propose to concentrate on Middle Africa— 
that area which lies south of the Sahara and 
north of the Union of South Africa—but shall 
_ take into consideration certain problems and 
issues that apply to the continent as a whole. I 
shall survey major elements of the political, eco- 
nomic, and social challenge of Africa to the free 
world and outline how the free world, and in 
particular the United States, is reacting to these 
challenges. 


The Political Evolution of Africa 


From an intensive study tour of Africa which 
I made last fall I came away with one major 
conclusion; namely, that the most dynamic force 
currently at work on the continent is nationalism 
and the trend toward self-government and inde- 
pendence. The free world is challenged to ac- 
commodate itself to this force in such a manner as 
to insure continuing fruitful African cooperation 
in the mutual interest. 

The political evolution of Africa is develop- 
ing unevenly and progressing at widely varying 
tempos in different areas. Many areas are ad- 
vanced or at least advancing; others, on the other 
hand, are just awakening to the urge for sel f-asser- 
tion. The metropolitan powers still responsible 
for most of the sub-Sahara region follow varying 

* Address made before the Foreign Policy Association 
of New Orleans at New Orleans, La., on May 29 (press 


release 292 dated May 28). 
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policies based on differing philosophies. As a 
result there is neither uniformity nor simplicity in 
the African nationalist movement. 

To gain perspective we must recognize that 
current African nationalism is a part of a great 
postwar development, worldwide in scope, that 
began in Asia, swept across the Middle East and 
North Africa, and is now a major force through 
the rest of the continent. Of the 20 new nations 
created—or in some cases re-created—since World 
War II, 5 are in Africa. These are Morocco, 
Tunisia, Libya, the Sudan, and Ghana. At this 
point, too, it should be recalled that Liberia, the 
continent’s first republic, will be celebrating its 
111th independence day this July and that Ethi- 
opia can trace its independence back to early 
Biblical days. African nationalism, therefore, is 
both old and new. 

The pan-African conference held at Accra 
from April 15 to 22 on invitation of Prime Min- 
ister Nkrumah made clear that a major objective 
of the eight independent states of Africa which 
participated is to end the colonial system in the 
area as rapidly as possible and to strengthen and 
safeguard their own independence and territorial 
integrity. 

What then is the status of the more than 30 
African territories that have not yet achieved 
their independence? Is their development meet- 
ing the political requirements of their peoples? 

Let us answer these questions by reviewing 
some case examples. 

An important and constructive force in the 
current African trend toward self-government is 
the United Nations. The purpose of the trustee- 
ship system is to promote the orderly develop- 
ment of these six African trust territories toward 
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either self-government or independence on a basis 
which assures that they will have sufficient politi- 
cal stability and economic viability to maintain 
themselves under the difficult conditions of this 
century. 

The United Nations provides a forum through 
which the peoples of the trust territories of 
French Togo, British and French Cameroons, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika, and Somalia can be 
heard and their wishes taken into account. 
Under this system provision is also made for 
periodic visiting missions to the territories under 
trusteeship and also for hearing petitioners in 
person at sessions of the General Assembly and 
the Trusteeship Council. 

Although we speak of six U.N. trust territories 
in Africa, it is well to recall that there were seven, 
the seventh, British Togo, having joined the 
newly independent nation of Ghana early in 1957 
in accordance with the will of the Togoland pop- 
ulation expressed in a popular plebiscite con- 
ducted under U.N. supervision. 

The Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian Administration is scheduled to become an 
independent state in 1960 in accordance with the 
trusteeship agreement entered into by the General 
Assembly and Italy in 1950. Elections are sched- 
uled to be held there this fall for a new legisla- 
tive assembly which will be charged with 
preparing the constitution for the new state. Al- 
though the territory has two basic unsolved prob- 
lems—that of a large budgetary deficit and a 
disputed border with Ethiopia—there is no reason 
to question that the orderly transition of this 
country to full independence will be achieved as 
anticipated. The disputed border problem has 
been submitted to arbitration,? and the Trustee- 
ship Council has been concerned with exploring 
the possibilities of providing economic assistance 
when independence is achieved. 

As a result of a General Assembly resolution 
passed in November 1957, the French Trust Ter- 
ritory of Togo last month held elections to an 
enlarged legislative assembly on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage. These elections resulted in vic- 
tory for the former opposition parties, which 
generally appear to favor independence, although 
the present position of these groups, now that 


*For a U.S. statement and text of a U.N. resolution, 
see BULLETIN of Jan. 27, 1958, p. 150. 
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they are in power, remains to be defined. The 
territory, under its new Prime Minister, Sylvanus 
Olympio, may soon be in a position to request the 
United Nations to terminate the trusteeship 
agreement. 

Similarly, two other West African trust terri- 
tories—the British Cameroons and French Cam- 
eroun—are approaching achievement of the final 
objectives of the trusteeship system. Within the 
next few years it is expected that the future status 
of these two territories will be determined on the 
basis of the freely expressed wishes of the in- 
habitants in close consultation with or under su- 
pervision of the United Nations. This autumn a 
U.N. visiting mission, including a U.S. member, 
will tour the territories for the purpose of pre- 
paring recommendations to the Trusteeship 
Council. 

The British East African Trust Territory of 
Tanganyika—largest and most populous of all 
African trust territories—will hold its first na- 
tional elections in 1958 and 1959 for a new, en- 
larged legislative council. As soon as these elec- 
tions are completed, the Tanganyika Government 
intends to call a conference to review the consti- 
tution and examine possible broadening of the 
franchise. 

The Trusteeship Council recently endorsed the 
views of the 1957 U.N. visiting mission to Ru- 
anda-Urundi that this Belgian trust territory has 
achieved numerous advances and is now in a po- 
sition to assimilate a still larger number of far- 
reaching changes. 

Progress toward self-government and _ inde- 
pendence in Africa is not, of course, limited to 
U.N. trust territories. Great forward strides are 
now being taken in numerous other British and 
French territories as well. 

The Federation of Nigeria expects to attain full 
independence in 1960. Developments in this West 
African territory of more than 32 million people, 
inhabiting a land equal in area to the States of 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana combined, are of 
prime importance to the whole continent. It is 
reassuring to note that Nigeria’s leaders have al- 
ready accumulated 10 years’ experience in self- 
government under forward-looking British 
tutelage. Under terms of the 1948 and 1954 con- 
stitutions, as revised at the London conference of 
1957, the federation already has achieved a high 
degree of self-government, with a federal prime 
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minister and cabinet having full responsibility for 
matters within their portfolios. The British Gov- 
ernor-General, acting as the representative of the 
British Crown, retains only certain very carefully 
circumscribed reserve powers and is generally 
bound by the decisions of the federal cabinet. In 
addition a large measure of self-government has 
also been achieved by Nigeria’s three federal re- 
gions: the western, eastern, and northern. 

Considerable progress toward autonomy has 
also been made in the British East African ter- 
ritory of Uganda and Sierra Leone in West Af- 
rica. In Kenya, where there has been considerable 
agitation over issues involving an increase of Af- 
rican participation in the government of that 
multiracial crown colony, the Capricorn African 
Society, comprised of Europeans, Asians, and Af- 
ricans, recently sponsored a 4-day conference to 
consider various aspects of “education for nation- 
hood.” Three Kenya Government ministers par- 
ticipated, and emphasis was placed on the basic 
need for formation of adult education agencies 
and an independent “college of citizenship” in the 
colony to prepare it for further constructive ad- 
vances along the road to fuller autonomy. 

France’s progressive policy in tropical Africa, 
resulting in passage of the Joi cadre or “frame- 
work law” in 1957, has provided Africans with 
municipal, territorial, and federal legislatures in 
their own countries as well as representation in 
the French Union and national legislative bodies 
in Paris. 

In March 1957 Africans were elected to legisla- 
tive assemblies throughout French West and 
Equatorial Africa, Somaliland, and Madagascar 
on the basis of universal suffrage on single elec- 
toral rolls. African cabinet ministers and French 
associates have been working together in full co- 
operation in each of these territories, and a wide- 
spread recognition of the interdependence of 
Africa and France has been evident. For ex- 
ample, the prominent Malgache leaders of the 
Madagascar Territorial Assembly, the first in 
Madagascar’s history to enjoy wide deliberative 
and executive authority in local affairs, have called 
for a program of gradual and full self-govern- 
ment within the French Union, with the final 
goal being a relationship with France somewhat 
like the relationship of members of the British 
Commonwealth with Great Britain. 
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Racial and Tribal Conflicts 


Complicating the trend toward self-government 
in Africa is the problem of racial and tribal con- 
flicts. This problem is particularly acute in East, 
Central, and Southern Africa. In British East 
Africa it has been said that tribal tensions are 
as serious a problem as the interracial stresses. 
But the latter is perhaps the more divisive as mis- 
understandings and friction arise not only be- 
tween Africans and Europeans but also between 
Asians and Africans and between Negroes and 
Arabs. 

In general terms the major reason for increased 
racial problems in East, Central, and Southern 
Africa is the presence there of permanent set- 
tlers in large numbers. It may be concluded 
from this that it is not just contact between 
Europeans, Asians, and Africans by itself that 
causes racial problems but social and economic 
competition among permanently established racial 
groups. 

It is obvious that some means of fostering racial 
partnership and cooperation in a spirit of brother- 
hood and justice is required. There is no simple 
panacea, obviously, and we must take encourage- 
ment from the efforts that are being taken to de- 
velop equitable multiracial policies in some of the 
areas where the problem is acute. 

Another factor disturbing the trend toward 
orderly evolution to self-government and inde- 
pendence in Africa is Soviet imperialism, which 
as recently as January, through the medium of the 
Cairo Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference, notified 
the world that Africa was to be its next area of 
anticolonial agitation. 

The Communists have made some progress in 
penetrating individual African labor organiza- 
tions, youth groups, and nationalist organizations 
such as the Union des Populations Camerounaises 
(UPC) in the French Cameroun. They have 
worked hard to influence the thousands of Afri- 
can students studying in Western Europe and the 
United Arab Republic, bringing many to either 
bloc countries or the Soviet Union on scholar- 
ships and grants. They are devoting increas- 
ing study and research to African subjects and 
training more Soviet and Soviet-bloc specialists 
in African affairs. They have been successful in 
signing trade agreements with most of the inde- 
pendent African states in the last 2 years. Their 
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purpose is to deny the continent to the free world 
through fanning racism, extreme nationalism, and 
anticolonialism and offering economic assistance 
deceptively advertised as “without strings.” 

Despite their new commercial agreements, So- 
viet and Soviet-bloc trade with Africa is still at 
an extremely low level—well below that of the 
United States; no Communist parties of any im- 
portance exist anywhere; and African trade- 
union movements have chosen to affiliate with the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, headquartered in Brussels. 

We cannot, however, be complacent because the 
current Soviet cultural, economic, and political 
offensive in Africa has not yet shown spectacular 
results, for their dogged agitation and ingenuity 
born of revolutionary and subversive training and 
practice must be reckoned with. Our success in 
meeting this challenge, therefore, will depend on 
our success in helping Africa to realize its legiti- 
mate political aspirations in an orderly yet pro- 
gressive manner. 


Africa’s Economic and Social Needs 


Closely related to the political and racial chal- 
lenge that Africa poses to the free world are the 
pressing economic and social needs of this vast 
continent, which automatically constitute a ma- 
jor challenge to free-world wisdom, generosity, 
and good will. 

Africa’s economic and social problems are for- 
midable. They may be summarized as: (1) lack 
of public and private capital for investment and 
development; (2) lack of technical, organization, 
and executive skills and abilities; (3) lack of ade- 
quate education and public-health programs; (4) 
lack of transportation and communication facili- 
ties; and (5) lack of diversification of national 
economies. 

How is the free world answering this challenge 
to assist Africa in meeting such an impressive ar- 
ray of needs? 

First, European governments are spending be- 
tween $600 million and $700 million annually in 
African areas, principally for economic assist- 
ance to their dependent territories. 

Second, the United Nations is contributing in 
numerous ways to meeting these needs. The In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, for example, has lent about $95 million to 
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African states and territories from 1955 through 
1957 and just this month awarded Nigeria a loan 
of $28 million for railroad development. The 
United States, I might add, contributes at least 
40 percent of the funds of the IBRD, and the 
US.S.R., significantly, is not even a member. 

The United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram has been devoting more than $3 million an- 
nually to Africa and is expected to expand this 
program greatly in the coming years, 

Such United Nations technical agencies as the 
World Health Organization—which this year 
celebrates its 10th anniversary—the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, the International Labor Organi- 
zation, and the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization are all contrib- 
uting importantly to African social and economic 
development. 

Private investment from the free world is prov- 
ing of growing significance to African economic 
development. U.S. investment alone totals about 
$600 million and European investment many 
times that amount. 

The United States Government has several 
means through which it is assisting African eco- 
nomic and social development. For the last 2 fis- 
cal years the mutual security program alone has 
provided more than $60 million annually in eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to Morocco, Tu- 
nisia, Libya, Ethiopia, Somalia, Liberia, Ghana, 
and British East Africa. 

In addition the Export-Import Bank has been 
providing African countries with between $10 mil- 
lion and $15: million annually in loans for de- 
velopment. 

As our African aid programs are still in their 
early stages, spectacular achievements cannot yet 
be recorded. However, in Libya our development 
programs of the last few years are beginning to 
show good results and national output is esti- 
mated to have increased almost 50 percent between 
1954 and 1957. In Liberia 21 technical-assistance 
projects, including an outstandingly successful 
rural elementary-education development, have 
been completed. 

In the next fiscal year, for which larger aid 
funds have been requested of the Congress, it is 
planned to sponsor numerous technical-coopera- 
tion projects in various regions of Africa in the 
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fields of agriculture, industry, transport, educa- 
tion, health, public administration, and resources 
development. While ro funds have yet been allo- 
cated to African states, it is expected that Devel- 
opment Loan Fund loans to African states and 
territories may run as high as $100 million an- 
nually if sufficient capital is made available. 


The Role of the United States in Africa 


Having surveyed the political, economic, and 
social challenge of Africa to the free world and 
the United States in particular, what can we con- 
clude about the success of our efforts to meet the 
challenge? 

First, the political aspect of the challenge: 

Having long recognized that traditional coloni- 
alism is coming to an end, the United States be- 
lieves that the transition to self-government and 
eventual self-determination should be completed 
in an orderly manner in the interests of all par- 
ties involved. The capacity of local populations 
to assume and discharge the responsibilities of 
self-government alone should determine the speed 
of this evolution. 

We believe that our role in this trend in Africa 
should be to support liberal European measures 
designed to provide African dependent territories 
self-government and eventual autonomy after 
suitable preparation and experience and to encour- 


age, insofar as we are able, moderate African 
leaders who recognize the benefit to their own 
people of evolutionary rather than revolutionary 


progress. In this connection we believe that re- 
sponsible African leaders should consider the dan- 
gers that confront a newly independent state today 
and recognize the pitfalls of premature inde- 
pendence. 

In view of our difficulties in solving our 
own race problems by the lawful process, we must 
in all humility recognize that it would be pre- 
sumptuous of us to propose solutions to the race 
problems of the multiracial states of Africa. We 
can, however, attempt to exert a moderating 
influence on all extremists and stand steadfastly 
at all times for the principle of nondiscrimination 
and racial equality. 

To meet Soviet threats to African evolutionary 
political development, we must assist the Africans 
to show steady progress in meeting the problems 
that now confront them. The attitude and deeds 
of the free world and the United States will de- 
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termine how effective or ineffective the Soviet 
blandishments to Africa will be. 

Second, the economic and social aspect of the 
African challenge: 

I have already enumerated the U.S. intention 
to provide continuing economic and technical as- 
sistance to African states that request and need 
it. In addition through our educational exchange 
and information programs, both of which we hope 
to expand in Africa in the years immediately 
ahead, we are attempting to increase mutual 
understanding between Africans and Ameri- 
cans—in particular to spread the understanding 
of the principles and advantages of the free way 
of life. 

American private enterprise—business in- 
terests, private and educational foundations, in- 
formation media, missionaries, students, and tour- 
ists—has a major “people to people” role to play 
in meeting the African social, economic, and po- 
litical challenge to the free world. This private 
sector is increasing its constructive activities in 
Africa and I hope will continue to do so with 
every passing month. It is in this section that the 
strength of the free world is often best expressed 
to Africans. 

The African challenge to the free world is in 
effect a challenge to us to live up to the highest 
ideals and principles of freedom and justice, to 
demonstrate full respect for the dignity of all 
men, to support the legitimate aspirations of all 
peoples to eventual self-determination and self- 
government, to strengthen the sovereignty of in- 
dependent nations, and to provide mutual eco- 
nomic assistance for the common good—in a 
phrase, to live the precepts which we preach. 

The United States, as a leader in the free world, 
must accept this challenge and meet it on time. 
For perhaps, more than anything else, timeliness 
of action will determine our success. 


Prime Minister of Ghana 
To Visit United States 


The Department of State announced on June 2 
(press release 298) that arrangements had been 
completed for the arrival at Washington on July 
23 of Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana, 
who will visit the United States at the invitation 
of President Eisenhower. 
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Prime Minister Nkrumah and his party will re- 
main in Washington until July 26, when they will 
begin a trip scheduled to include visits to Hershey, 
Harrisburg, and Philadelphia, Pa., New York, 
N.Y., and Chicago, Ill. They will leave New York 
for London on August 2. 


Arab Republic and Suez Stockholders 
Agree on Compensation Terms 


Following is a letter of May 20 from Mahmoud 
Fawzi, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the United 
Arab Republic, to U.N. Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold, transmitting the text of the Heads 
of Agreement? signed at Rome on April 29 in con- 
nection with compensation of the Suez stock- 
holders.* 


U.N. doc. 4/3827, S/4014 
LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
20 May 1958 

With reference to my letter to you on 24 April 
1957, relating to the Declaration on the Suez 
Canal and the Arrangements for its Operation, I 
have the honour, with particular reference to 
paragraph 8 of that Declaration, to enclose the 
text of Heads of Agreement in connexion with 
compensation of the Suez Stockholders, which 
was signed on 29 April 1958 in Rome by the repre- 
sentatives of the United Arab Republic and of the 
Suez Stockholders. 

It is with pleasure and gratitude that I avail 
myself of this opportunity to recall Your Ex- 
cellency’s, the Secretariat’s and the International 
Bank’s co-operation in this connexion. 


1“Heads of agreement” is a term denoting a type of 
preliminary agreement on main aspects of a problem, 
with details remaining for further implementation. 

?On June 11 the International Bank issued the follow- 
ing statement: “Subsequent to the signature of the heads 
of agreement in Rome on 29 April 1958 by representatives 
of the Government of the United Arab Republic and of 
the Suez shareholders, further discussion between the 
parties, with International Bank participation, has been 
held in Cairo and subsequently in Paris during the past 
several weeks. As a result of these discussions, agree- 
ment has been reached on the text of a final agreement, 
providing for the implementation of the Rome heads of 
agreement. It is expected that this final agreement will 
be signed about mid-July, after the necessary formalities 
have been completed by the parties.” 

® BULLETIN of May 13, 1957, p. 776. 
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With the renewed assurances of my highest con- 
sideration, I have the honour to remain, 


Maumovup Fawzi 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the United Arab Republic 


TEXT OF HEADS OF AGREEMENT 


The representative of the Government of the United 
Arab Republic (as successor to the Government of 
Egypt), and the representatives of the Suez stockholders, 
namely, the shareholders, the holders of founder shares, 
and the holders of the Parts Civiles (Société Civile pour 
le recouvrement des 15% des produits nets de la Com- 
pagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez attribués 
au Gouvernement égyptien), hereinafter referred to as 
“the Stockholders”, have agreed the following Heads of 
Agreement: 

1. As a full and final settlement of the compensation 
due to shareholders and holders of founders shares as a 
consequence of the Nationalization Law No. 285 of 1956, 
and in full settlement of claims of the holders of the Parts 
Civiles, the Government of the United Arab Republic 
will make a payment equivalent to £E28.3 million 
(Twenty-eight million and three hundred thousand Egyp- 
tian pounds) and will leave all the external assets to the 
Stockholders. 

2. In consideration of the above, the Stockholders will 
accept responsibility for all liabilities outside Egypt as 
of 26 July 1956, including liability for the service of the 
outstanding debentures (principal and interest) and for 
pensions in accordance with paragraph 4 (b) below. 

3. The Government of the United Arab Republic con- 
tinues to assume responsibility for all liabilities within 
Egypt as of 26 July 1956, including liability for pensions 
in accordance with paragraph 4 (a) below. 

4. (a) The Government of the United Arab Republic 
will assume liability for pensions, as follows: 


(i) Pensions already granted as of 26 July 1956 and 
being paid by Egypt to pensioners resident in Egypt on 
the date of signature of the present Heads of Agreement ; 

(ii) Pensions accruing to staff who were employed in 
the service on 26 July 1956 and who are still in the serv- 
ice of the Suez Canal Authority, or who, having re- 
mained in the Authority’s service, retired on pension 
after that date in accordance with the regular pensions 
regulations. 


(b) The Stockholders will assume liability for all 
pensions other than those specified in (a) above. 

(c) Each party to these Heads of Agreement will 
afford facilities for the preparation of lists of individual 
pensioners falling within the various categories men- 
tioned in this paragraph 4 in order that the liability for 
payment of pensions to each individual may be properly 
determined. 

(d) The Stockholders will pay to the Government of 
the United Arab Republic the capital value of the pen- 
sions payable to persons who, having remained in the 
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Authority's service after 26 July 1956, retired on pension 
after that date in accordance with the regular pensions 
regulations, but ceased to reside in Egypt prior to the 
date of the signature of these Heads of Agreement, and 
who, at the date of signature of these Heads of Agree- 
ment, do not receive their pension from the Stockholders. 

(e) Liability for pensions after the date of signature 
of these Heads of Agreement will not be affected by any 
subsequent change of residence by a pensioner. 

5. The payment specified in paragraph 1 will be made 
as follows: 

(a) An initial payment of £E5.3 million (Five million 
and three hundred thousand Egyptian pounds), through 
the retention by the Stockholders of the transit tolls col- 
lected in Paris and in London since 26 July 1956. 

(b) The balance in instalments as follows: 


£H 
1 January 1959, 4m. (Four million Egyptian pounds) 
1 January 1960, 4m. (Four million Egyptian pounds) 
1 January 1961, 4 m. (Four million Egyptian pounds) 
1 January 1962, 4 m. (Four million Egyptian pounds) 
1 January 1963, 4 m. (Four million Egyptian pounds) 
1 January 1964, 3 m. (Three million Egyptian pounds) 


6. The instalments specified in paragraph 5 (b) above 
will be free of interest and will be payable in pounds 
Sterling in London or in French francs in Paris, calcu- 
lated at the fixed rate of US$2.8715576 to £E1. Not less 
than 40 per cent of each instalment shall be payable in 
pounds Sterling. 

7. (a) If the Government of the United Kingdom pro- 
vides a special release from Egypt’s No. 2 Sterling ac- 
count for the specific purpose of making advance pay- 
ments on the instalments specified in paragraph 5 (b), 
amounts so released will be paid over forthwith by the 
Government of the United Arab Republic for application 
to the payment in advance of the two next maturing in- 
stalments specified in paragraph 5 (b). 

(b) In the event of a release by the Government of 
the United Kingdom of the total of Egypt’s No. 2 Sterling 
account, the Government of the United Arab Republic will 
pay over forthwith an appropriate amount of the funds 
so released for application to the payment in advance 
of the two next maturing instalments specified in para- 
graph 5 (b). 

(c) If either of the releases under (a) or (b) above 
takes place before the effective date of the final agree- 
ment referred to in paragraph 9 below, the appropriate 
amounts will be paid over forthwith on the effective date. 

8. The conclusion and implementation of the final agree- 
ment referred to in paragraph 9 will be done in such 
a way that the rights and liabilities attributed to the 
Stockholders under the present Heads of Agreement are 
effectively exercised and assumed by an entity acceptable 
to both parties as representing regularly all the Stock- 
holders and duly qualified to give full and final discharge 
to the Government of the United Arab Republic. 

9. In view of the fact that the present Heads of Agree- 
ment have been negotiated under the good offices of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the Bank having accepted the capacity of the signatories 
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for the purposes of concluding the present Heads of Agree- 
ment, the parties hereby request the Bank to continue its 
good offices until the conclusion and documentation of a 
final agreement implementing these Heads of Agreement 
and to act as fiscal agent for the purpose of receiving and 
paying out the monies provided for in paragraphs 4 (d), 
5 (b) and7 above. 

Done in triplicate at Rome on 29 April 1958 in the 
presence of a Vice-President of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. One copy to be re- 
tained by the Government of the United Arab Republic; 
one copy to be retained by the representatives of the 
Suez Stockholders; and one copy to be deposited in the 
archives of the International Bank. 

On behalf of the Government of the United Arab 
Republic: 

AbBpEL GALIL Et EMARY 


On behalf of the Suez Stockholders: 
J. GEorGEs Picor 


Witnessed by: 
W. A. B. Itur 
Vice-President 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


U.S. Airlifts Anticholera Serum 
to Thailand 


Press release 318 dated June 9 

The U.S. Government’s offer of a plane for the 
airlift to Bangkok of anticholera vaccine and 
serum-producing laboratory equipment for com- 
bating the growing cholera epidemic in Thailand 
has made it possible to concentrate on a single 
plane 20,000 pounds of vitally important material. 
This serum and equipment has been provided by 
the American Red Cross, the Canadian Red Cross, 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, and the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 

The plane, a U.S. Air Force C-118, is scheduled 
to take off from McGuire Air Force Base Termi- 
nal on June 10. The Ambassador of Thailand, 
Thanat Khoman, and representatives of the coop- 
erating organizations will be present when the 
plane departs. 

The plane’s cholera-fighting cargo will include: 

Vaccine production equipment, requested by the 
King of Thailand from UNICEF for the Queen 
Savabha (Pasteur) Institute in Bangkok; 

5,000 saline transfusion sets and saline solution 
bottles, 2,350 pounds of dextrose, 500 pounds of 
agar-agar, procured through UNICEF for the 
King of Thailand; 

Intravenous fluid production equipment given 
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by the American Red Cross to the Thai Red Cross; 
60,000 cc. vaccine given by the Canadian Red 
Cross to the Thai Red Cross; 
400,000 cc. vaccine made available for distri- 
bution in Thailand by the International Coopera- 


tion Administration. Further deliveries of vac- 
cine will be available for later shipment if needed. 

All. agencies and private suppliers have cooper- 
ated in meeting the Thai requests with speed and 
all available resources. 


Visit of Theodor Heuss, President of the Federal Republic of Germany 


Theodor Heuss, President of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, made a state visit to Wash- 
ington June 4-7. Following are texts of the 
welcoming remarks made by President Eisen- 
hower at the Washington National Airport on 
June 4, the toasts of President Eisenhower and 
President Heuss at the state dinner at the White 
House on June 4, and the address made by Presi- 
dent Heuss before a joint session of the Congress 
on June 5, together with a list of the members of 
the official party. 


WELCOMING REMARKS BY PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER 


White House press release dated June 4 

President Heuss and ladies and gentlemen: 
Never before in history has the head of a German 
state visited this land. So it is with unusual 
warmth that I welcome you this morning to this 
Capital City and to this country. 

In your lifetime and mine, Mr. President, the 
power of your nation and the power of this nation 
have been tragically plunged into war on opposite 
sides. The wounds of those wars seem to be, I 
think, almost wholly cured. 

So today I think that the feeling of a friend- 
ship between the American people and the Ger- 
man people of the Federal German Republic is 
the stronger, the more intense, because of the trib- 
ulations that we have been through and because of 
the way our two countries have met in peaceful 
conference, peaceful arrangements, to overcome 
those old memories and disasters. 

And so I am sure that, as you visit this country, 
you will discover that the American people reflect 
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the same sentiments as I now give to you, which 
are: Welcome here, very, very heartily. 


EXCHANGE OF TOASTS 


White House press release dated June 4 
President Eisenhower: 

President Heuss, ladies and gentlemen: Rarely 
has this house had a greater honor than has come 
to it this evening in the opportunity to entertain 
the President of the Federal German Republic. 
Never before has the head of the German state 
visited this nation. 

And so this evening, President Heuss, there 
are people here who have come to see you because 
they are old friends; they come here with an 
affectionate regard for you. 

All of us are here in admiration and esteem for 
the nation of which you are head and for the 
characteristics they reveal and you symbolize— 
their dedication to freedom, to liberty, to the 
rights of men. 

Those are the values that tie this nation to your 
people so firmly, and we feel especially tonight 
that it is not only a great honor but a great privi- 
lege to ask this company to rise and drink to you 
a toast. 


President Heuss (as reported in English by the in- 
terpreter): 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I think 
you have said and you have done me two great 
honors by saying that this house received an his- 
torical honor tonight through my visit. 

I have read quite a lot about American history, 
but what I am getting here are living impres- 
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sions of American history. This afternoon I was 
at Mount Vernon. Tonight you were kind 
enough to show me Lincoln’s chair in the Lincoln 
Room. And we are surrounded by history, we 
are determined by history, and we are influenced 
by history. 

Tonight, when I was privileged to receive to- 
gether with you, Mr. President, I have seen many 
faces—well-known faces, loved faces, the faces of 
Americans whom I have met in Germany, at a 
time when they met us with some restraint and 
reserve, and perhaps also with mistrust and per- 
haps also with a raised finger. 

But it did not take very long before they be- 
came very good friends of ours, and they sup- 
ported us in our efforts to reestablish our country, 
to rebuild our economy, to restrengthen our na- 
tion. And I think that was the greatest achieve- 
ment of the last American generation in turning 
out to be such a great helper and supporter of the 
German people in their efforts to rebuild their 
country after the misery, after the horrors of the 
war through which they had been. 

But I think I am going too far now—that goes 
beyond an after-dinner speech. I will say some- 
thing about that tomorrow in the speech I am 
going to make to Congress. But because of what 
you said just now, I think I was forced, I was 
compelled, to make these remarks to that effect. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT HEUSS! 


Official translation 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Members of the 
Congress of the United States, permit me first to 
make a personal remark. 

I have chosen not without hesitation to address 
this august assembly in my own language. I 
would much rather have addressed the Congress 
of the United States in English—and have es- 
tablished thereby, perhaps, a more immediate 
communication with Members of both Houses. 
But I have come reluctantly to the conclusion that 
my command of your language is not what it used 
to be—that it has, in fact, become somewhat 
rusty. I must ask your indulgence, therefore, to 
allow me to speak to you in German. 

I am grateful to President Eisenhower for his 


* Congressional Record, June 5, 1958, p. 9181. 
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invitation because it gives me an opportunity to 
see for myself the reality of these United States. 
I think I know a little about this country’s his- 
tory. I know many of its citizens and I have had 
a great many discussions about the development 
and mentality of the people of this vast country. 
But already I feel that I shall not advance on my 
visit here beyond some very modest elementary 
lessons; and I, who have written a number of 
books, promise you that I shall not write a book 
as an expert on the United States when I return 
home. Nor do I want to compete with de Toc- 
queville. The dimensions to be grasped compel 
humility. But I do appreciate the honor of be- 
ing able to address this distinguished assembly 
whose debates and acts today profoundly influence 
the world’s destiny. It is a world responsibility 
which the American citizen has not sought but 
which he does not shirk. 

I shall speak to you with the utmost candor. 
After Hitler’s recklessness had forced the United 
States as well into his war, a shadow fell upon 
the American view of the German people: Every 
German seemed to be a Nazi. Today there is not 
much point in complaining about this distortion 
of the picture. After 1945 I said to many an 
officer of the occupation forces: You, who have 
never experienced the meanness and technical per- 
fection of a totalitarian dictatorship, you are in 
the happy position in which you cannot even 
imagine the terrible moral pressure to which a 
people can be subjected. When we attempted, 
after 1945, to reestablish something like public 
life on the basis of justice and democracy we, too, 
suffered much distress resulting from an outlook 
distorted by the passions of war. After a time, 
however, we saw how the reality of German life, 
little by little, was understood and interpreted. 

Ten years ago I said that this was something 
quite new in world history: Up to May 8, 1945, 
the American citizen had to pay heavy taxes in 
order to destroy the German State whereas after 
May 8 he had to pay taxes in order to save the 
German people. But there was not merely the 
taxpayer’s burden which after a few years was ab- 
sorbed into the grand design of the Marshall Plan 
which, in turn, had evolved from the Hoover Re- 
port. In addition there was the aid given by the 
individual American, by the churches, the chari- 
table organizations, by the countless and uncount- 
able men and women no matter whether they 
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were of German origin or not. The love of one’s 
fellow man dissolved fear and hatred. I do not 
come to you as a petitioner. I wish simply to ex- 
press my gratitude for the action which your Gov- 
ernment has taken as well as for the help rendered 
by millions of individual Americans. The mate- 
rial side of this assistance was important but not 
decisive: It gave us moral uplift and encourage- 
ment. Without the help of the United States it 
would have been inconceivable for 10 million Ger- 
mans expelled from their homeland to be offered 
food, work and shelter. The fact that week after 
week several thousand people flee to the West 
from intellectual and spiritual slavery in the So- 
viet-occupied zone continues to weigh heavy on 
the Federal Republic—their numbers have swelled 
to many hundreds of thousands. That stream of 
human beings is at once a lasting grievance and 
a perpetual reproach. 

I do not wish to take up the time at my disposal 
by discussing, in terms of personalities, the Ger- 
man contribution to the growth of American 
statehood and the development of the American 
way of life. But I think I may say this much: 
The two great Presidents of the United States, 
who have become legendary figures, come to 
mind—George Washington knew that he could 
depend on the solid work of organization done by 
the German General von Steuben just as Abra- 
ham Lincoln could rely on the German champion 
of freedom, Carl Schurz, the most prominent rep- 
resentative of the many young Germans who came 
to the United States in quest of those civic and po- 
litical rights for which they had fought vainly in 
Germany in 1848. The liberal and idealistic ele- 
ment represented by those groups was easily inte- 
grated into the American historical concept. And 
this concept was expanded and strengthened by 
the tradition of diligent, skillful labor of the mil- 
lions of people of German descent who have been 
absorbed—for which they are grateful, I may 
say—into the substance of the American Nation. 

We in Germany found ourselves in a strange 
situation after 1945. The people were exhausted 
and starving; the attitude of many toward the 
victorious powers was “Do what you like with us.” 
At that time the reproach was heard—also from 
this country—that the Germans were sorry for 
themselves. There was something in that. But 
with the coming of a sound currency and of the 
Marshall Plan, people in Germany saw that there 
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was purpose again in hard work and effort. So 
the Germans set to work and put life into their 
economy again. In 1949 and 1950, I told promi- 
nent American businessmen frequently that the 
Marshall Plan funds were well invested in Ger- 
many. Can you hold this against a people that 
they have regained economic strength through in- 
dustriousness and skill, and thanks to the eco- 
nomic commonsense displayed by the United 
States which was the essential condition for Ger- 
man economic recovery? I find nothing more in- 
teresting than to read in some newspapers of the 
Western world—though not in the United 
States—that the Germans are once more becoming 
imperialists because they have more or less re- 
covered their share of the world’s market. Surely, 
there is no imperialism but much useful work in 
building sturdy cranes and manufacturing medi- 
cal supplies. 

During the past 50 years Germany has had the 
misfortune to acquire the reputation of being the 
nation which embodied, so to speak, eternal un- 
rest and overweening ambition. A hundred years 
earlier—following the French revolution and the 
first Napoleon—other countries enjoyed this repu- 
tation. It would seem to me a good idea to get 
rid of such clichés encountered here and there in 
newspapers and schoolbooks. 

We, all of us, must shed this habit of thinking, 
while, at the same time, not abandoning our tra- 
ditional values. The German people—who here 
and there are still strangely suspected of exempli- 
fying aggressive nationalism—existed as the Holy 
Roman Empire, as a European entity, imbued 
with a sense of responsibility toward Europe as 
a whole. And that was at a time when Spain, 
Britain, France, and later Russia, had long em- 
barked upon a very concrete policy of expansion. 
I do not say this because I want to engage in 
polemics against historic events of bygone cen- 
turies—that is always a senseless thing to do—but 
in order to make the discussion about our present 
situation a little easier. 

It is remarkable: The Korean crisis—a scene 
of secondary importance in the traditional Euro- 
pean concept of history—has laid open, both ma- 
terially and psychologically, the fundamental is- 
sue—respect for law or for arbitrary power, for 
violent action or for free self-determination. I 
cannot here dwell on this. But I can say what the 
effect has been on us in Germany. National free- 
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dom— including that aspect of it which concerns 
the social order—is a value which must be de- 
fended. It must be defended not only by those 
who are immediately affected but by all those to 
whom peace is a value per se and democracy a 
moral value. Believe me, it was not easy in Ger- 
many to explain the duty to do military service 
to the man-in-the-street who had been persuaded 
by propaganda that his military service had been 
some sort of crime because the supreme command 
had been in the hands of criminals. And yet it 
was possible to establish in people’s consciousness 
the natural feeling—that he who cherishes the se- 
curity of his native soil and the maintenance of 
freedom must also help to safeguard them. 

You must not expect of me a detailed exposition 
of our domestic German difficulties. National re- 
unification not only remains the object of German 
longing but also the prerequisite for Europe’s 
recovery. The slogan of coexistence may imply 


the coexistence of different ideologies in different . 


national territories but it is absurd to base it on 
a relationship of total power on the one hand and 
total impotence on the other, which—look at the 
situation of 1945—disrupts a nation and denies 
it democratic self-determination. 

The settlement of the Saar question has shown 
that a patient policy which recognizes democratic 
rights can lead to a happy result. An onerous 
burden has been lifted from German-French un- 
derstanding, the cornerstone for strengthening an 
all-European consciousness. The German and the 
French people have equally contributed to this 
success and thereby have at long last brought 
about a good neighborly relationship between the 
two countries. 

This much is evident : The Germans know where 
they'belong. Their history, their intellectual and 
Christian-religious traditions have made them 
‘an integral part of what is called the Western 
World. On this point there can be no neutrality 
for us. There is something disquieting in the fear 
sometimes expressed in the Western press: To- 
morrow they will reach an understanding with 
Soviet totalitarianism—that is what we term the 
“Rapallo complex”—or in the specter sometimes 
evoked in Germany: Washington and Moscow will 
come to an agreement and Germany will be the 
victim. It was very important to us—reassuring 
in a way—that President Eisenhower repeatedly 
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made it very clear how much he felt Germany’s 
tragic partition to be one of the heaviest mort- 
gages on Europe’s future. We shall never, never 
forget how President Truman by means of the so- 
called airlift in 1948-49, with the approval of 
the entire American people, saved Germany’s old 
capital of Berlin—literally saved it—and thus de- 
cided the fate of Europe at a crucial point. The 
Germans, too, have perceived it as their duty to 
participate as free and active partners in the po- 
tentialities of peace and freedom implicit in this 
concept of the fate of Europe. Hence, the Federal 
Republic’s loyal cooperation in the overall defense 
planning of NATO. Never again in the future 
shall] German and American soldiers fight each 
other. And we realize that the sacrifice made by 
American mothers in having their sons in German 
garrisons—not, indeed, for the purpose of prepar- 
ing wars but to prevent them by their presence 
and thereby to secure the democratic way of life 
for the future—we realize that this sacrifice cor- 
responds to the great sense of duty which marks 
your tradition of liberty. And I am pleased to be 
able to state that, apart from a few unhappy inci- 
dents, many good, personal, and even, in some 
cases, family connections have developed, as well 
as much fruitful cooperation in the cultural and 
intellectual spheres. 

It is not the case—as simple-minded people 
sometimes wil] have it—that it took two lost wars 
to force the Germans into the school of democracy. 
One of my pleasant memories is how a scholarly 
American officer in 1945 or 1946 explained to me 
that not only the Americans but also the Germans 
should know more about Germany’s old demo- 
cratic traditions which were preserved amidst the 
absolutism of the princes, and he gave me a lecture 
about the self-government of the old free and im- 
perial cities of Germany. I have never forgotten 
this conversation, which struck a chord in my own 
family tradition. That was, indeed, a great Ger- 
man contribution to the evolving burgher civiliza- 
tion. And here, I suppose, is the point of contact 
and of mutual stimulation between the two sides. 
Behind us lie the bad times when the exchange of 
views and of knowledge was stopped. It is among 
the agreeable experiences of our time that people, 
through exchange visits, have been able to get to 
know one another; tens of thousands of Germans 
were able to absorb in this country the breath of 
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your intellectual and political climate. And we 
on our part are glad to see the many Americans 
visiting our country once more—not only to see the 
romantic Rhine, which 100 or 50 years ago was the 
main attraction for travelers, but to acquaint 
themselves with our people, their achievements 
and their opinions. 

I am coming to the end now, grateful that you 
have listened to me with patience. Believe me 
that our Germany will never again depart from 
the path of democracy and freedom. It is our sin- 
cere resolve to be good and dependable allies. As 
an institution the office of the German Federal 
President cannot be compared to that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I would ask all those 
to appreciate this who expect declarations about 
such technical matters as the conclusion of a Euro- 
pean security pact, methods of disarmament, and 
other problems. What we must aim at is to ease 
the social, economic, military, and political prob- 
lems causing tension in the world—problems which 
have always existed but which have been aggra- 
vated since 1914. I have no illusions; I know 
that the pressing questions of giving substance to 
European political and economic cooperation, of 
achieving enduring settlement in the Near East, of 
safeguarding the free world against all dangers— 
that these are not to be minimized. These issues 
are full of difficulties, but examples have shown us 
that they are capable of solution; one need only 
recall the problems of Trieste and the Saar. It is 
my firm conviction that the peoples of the free 
world—deeply rooted as they are in the Chris- 
tian faith—possess the moral strength to maintain 
their position and uphold their ideals. All that 
is required is to set in motion some of the all- 
pervasive forces inherent in human nature: reason, 
a sense of proportion, and perhaps a little love. 
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MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PARTY 


The Department of State on May 28 (press 
release 291) announced the members of the 
official party accompanying President Heuss on 
his visit to the United States.? They are as 
follows: 


Heinrich von Brentano, Minister of Foreign Affairs * 

Wilhelm Grewe, German Ambassador to the United States 

Felix von Eckardt, State Secretary, Chief of the Govern- 
ment Press and Information Office 

Hans Bott, Principal Assistant to President Heuss 

Sigismund Baron von Braun, Chief of Protocol 

Maj. Gen. Martin Harlinghausen, Aide to President Heuss 
(Commanding General of the Air Force Group North)* 

Peter Limbourg, Executive Assistant to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs * 

Ernst Ludwig Heuss, son of President Heuss 

Dr. Alfred Wuerz, personal physician to President Heuss 

Axel Herbst, American Desk Officer, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs * 

Richard Balken, First Secretary, German Embassy 

Erich Raederscheidt, Press Secretary to President Heuss 

Werner Ahrens, American Desk Officer, Federal Press 
Office 

Gunther von Hase, Press Secretary, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs*® 


Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., Chief of Protocol of the United 
States 

David K. E. Bruce, American Ambassador to Germany* 

Brig. Gen. Milton F. Summerfelt, USAF, American Aide 
to President Heuss * 

Clement E. Conger, Acting Deputy Chief of Protocol, De- 
partment of State 

Robert T. Hennemeyer, Protocol Officer, Department of 
State 

Edward J. Savage, Press Officer, Department of State 


* President Heuss left Washington on June 7 for a tour 
of the United States, including stops at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Hanover, N.H., Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Ill. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., the Grand Canyon National Park, Williams- 
burg and Charlottesville, Va., and New York, N.Y. 

* Washington only. 
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The Vice President’s Visit to South America in Perspective 


Statement by Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs* 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing be- 
fore your committee today because I recognize the 
significance of the inquiry you are undertaking. 
There is no area of the world more important to 
us than Latin America. The Department wel- 
comes your inquiry, which I am certain will help 
to bring into focus for the American public, for 
the executive departments, and for the Congress 
the need for all of us to be aware of what is hap- 
pening in this part of the world and the nature 
of our own vital interests which are involved. 

Before proceeding with the inquiry, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would be grateful if you will allow me to 
comment briefly on the significance of the Vice 
President’s recent tour of eight South American 
countries * and on the character of our interests 
and relations with the countries of Latin America. 
I hope that these comments will help give per- 
spective to the proceedings which will follow. 

In the first place I am concerned that the sensa- 
tional and even dangerous character of certain 
incidents which occurred on the Vice President’s 
trip has obscured what Mr. Nixon himself, as well 
as those of us from the State Department and Mr. 
Waugh, president of the Export-Import Bank, 
who accompanied him, consider to have been the 
positive and beneficial accomplishments of the 
trip. As the Vice President has said, violence 
and attempted violence is front-page news while 
quiet accomplishment is page-8 news. It is no 


*Made before the Subcommittee on Latin America of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee on June 3. 

* For background, see BULLETIN of June 9, 1958, p. 950 
and p. 952. 
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failing of the press that this is so; it is in the nature 
of the interests of the reading public. Neverthe- 
less, it remains for us today to headline the page- 
8 news of the Vice President’s trip so that it may, 
by this committee and through it by the American 
people, be evaluated against the other. 

To do this let us review the activities and effects 
of the Vice President’s visit in each of the coun- 
tries on his itinerary. We should keep in mind 
that in each country he had opportunity to meet 
with and discuss with government leaders the vital 
issues affecting our relations. We should also keep 
in mind that in each country he had opportunity 
to meet with in fair and friendly debate citizens 
of those countries from all walks of life. Every- 
where—and I must stress the word “every- 
where”—he was accorded a genuinely friendly and 
warm welcome by those people, broadly represen- 
tative of their nations, who received him and who 
had not been influenced by a small, insidious, and 
organized minority to commit inhospitable or vio- 
lent acts against him. Among all such people— 
government leaders, labor leaders, students, news- 
papermen, businessmen, intellectuals, and the man 
in the street—we are confident that the Vice Presi- 
dent’s visit will be long and favorably remem- 
bered. As we are likewise confident that among 
the women and children of these countries—in 
their homes, schools, hospitals, and orphanages— 
the sympathetic, understanding visits of Mrs. 
Nixon will be appreciated and not forgotten. 


Uruguay 


In Uruguay the Vice President’s visit was out- 
standingly successful, both from the point of view 
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of his discussions with government leaders and 
his contacts with the people. Mr. Nixon, in an 
unscheduled visit to the university, won the ap- 
plause and friendly support of the student body 
in general, overcoming the small number of Com- 
munist-oriented students who attempted to mar 
his otherwise enthusiastic reception in Monte- 
video. This action, and his open, positive pre- 
sentation of American aims, ideals, and policies, 
was widely acclaimed in the Uruguayan and in- 
ternational press as an important step toward 
breaking down the Communist-inspired attitudes 
implanted with some success among the politically 
minded student body. 

Similarly successful were the Vice President’s 
meeting with Uruguayan labor leaders, as well 
as a hitherto unpublicized meeting with a group 
of Uruguay’s most prominent political leaders, 
representative of the entire spectrum of opinion, 
and publishers, who welcomed being consulted by 
him on the issues of United States-Uruguayan 
relations. In his talks with government officials 
themselves Mr. Nixon explored the problems af- 
fecting our governmental relations as well as the 
interests of American business in that country. 
Our Embassy in Montevideo has reported that the 
resulting clarification of these problems will have 
an important bearing on their early, positive solu- 
tion. Among the problems discussed were those 
affecting various American business interests in 
Uruguay; United States trade policies in rela- 
tion to specific Uruguayan commodities; United 
States attitude toward dictatorships in Latin 
America; and the significance and implications 
of the Soviet economic and trade offensive. 


Argentina 


In Argentina the Vice President’s primary mis- 
sion was to represent the President and the Ameri- 
can people at the inauguration of the new Argen- 
tine President, Dr. Arturo Frondizi. This was an 
historic occasion for the Argentine people, repre- 
senting as it did for them the restoration of dem- 
ocratic institutions after many years of dictatorial 
denial and 2 years of careful preparation under 
a caretaker-government interregnum. We have 
every reason to believe that the Argentine people 
recognize in our choice of the Vice President to 
represent us a demonstration of our sympathetic 
interest in and support for this great milestone 
in their history. 
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The Vice President’s welcome in Buenos Aires 
was overwhelmingly friendly. Although his route 
on the long drive from the airport to the heart of 
the city had not been preannounced, he was en- 
thusiastically greeted by thousands along the way. 

One situation which arose in the course of this 
visit—the Vice President’s late arrival for the in- 
auguration ceremonies—did not constitute a mar- 
ring feature. Actually two unforeseen circum- 
stances were involved: (1) the friendly enthu- 
siasm of crowds along the way who so detained the 
Vice President that he was late in reaching the 
legislative palace and even had difficulty making 
his way inside when he arrived and (2) the fact 
that the ceremony itself was begun a few minutes 
before the scheduled hour of 10:00 a.m. Asa 
matter of fact, we have a press photograph of the 
President already making his inaugural address, 
before a clock in the background showing 3 min- 
utes to 10: 00. 

But the Vice President’s trip to Buenos Aires 
was not exclusively ceremonial. There, as else- 
where, he undertook substantive discussions with 
government leaders and friendly contact with the 
people. Significant among the latter was the Vice 
President’s enthusiastic reception by over 2,000 
labor-union members at an asado (Argentine bar- 
becue) at a labor sport camp near Buenos Aires. 
In private discussions with the new leaders of 
Argentina Mr. Nixon gave assurance of our Gov- 
ernment’s keen interest in and support for the suc- 
cess of their democratic progress and of our de- 
sire to be constructively helpful in the solution 
of basic problems affecting their economic recov- 
ery and development. Their needs for electric 
power, the restoration and expansion of transpor- 
tation equipment, and the development of petro- 
leum resources figured, among other topics, in 
their discussion. We are confident they have at 
least laid the groundwork of understanding, from 
which more fruitful and constructive cooperation 
between the United States and Argentina may 
result. 


Paraguay 

In Paraguay the Vice President was acclaimed 
wherever he went, in what many Paraguayans 
termed the most enthusiastic reception ever ac- 
corded a foreign dignitary. He was met by cheer- 
ing throngs at every turn, addressed a special ses- 
sion of the legislature held in his honor, and 
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talked with the people, as is his custom. In 
speaking to President Stroessner at a dinner given 
in his honor, the Vice President underlined the 
importance of the establishment of democratic 
principles and institutions in Paraguay. The 
President revealed his awareness of dictatorial 
charges made against him, and later, in a press 
conference for United States newsmen accom- 
panying Mr. Nixon, President Stroessner ex- 
pressed his willingness to move toward greater 
freedom for the Paraguayan people. 


Bolivia 

No one could mistake the warmth and friendli- 
ness of the Vice President’s reception in La Paz, 
Bolivia. This country, scene of some of the most 
violent politital episodes the continent has ever 
witnessed, and still beset by economic problems 
perhaps more serious than those facing any coun- 
try in the hemisphere, expressed its gratitude to 
the Vice President in no uncertain terms for the 
moral support and economic assistance which the 
United States has given Bolivia in the last 4 years. 
The 5-mile route from the La Paz airport to the 
city was lined with cheering crowds who welcomed 
Mr. Nixon with placards, miniature American 
flags, and showers of confetti reminiscent of the 
Wall Street ticker-tape parades. Here, as else- 
where, he met with labor leaders, “opinion” 
makers, students, and, by no means the least of 
all, the man in the street. At the Municipal 
Palace he was made an “honorary campesino” 
(peasant) and was decked out with the typical 
wool poncho and wool cap with ear flaps. Later, 
at a special celebration organized by skilled 
workers, Mr. Nixon entered into the spirit of the 
occasion where derbied Indian women were danc- 
ing. With government officials Mr. Nixon held 
important discussions on the severe problems at- 
tendant to efforts to solve Bolivian economic prob- 
lems, the stimulation of private investment, the 
compensation for expropriated property, and the 
character and scope of American aid. 


Peru 


It was in Lima that the first serious incident of 
the trip occurred. However, as the Vice President 
himself has observed, it was perhaps inevitable 
that the unexpected character and violence of 
the incident caused it to be magnified out of all 
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proportion. It has thus unfortunately obscured 
the real nature of his generally cordial welcome 
in Peru and the mortification and shock of Peru- 
vian officials and the vast majority of Peruvian 
people over the actions of a small, organized, and 
influenced minority. 

This is not to suggest that there are no prob- 
lems with Peru. There are problems, and they 
are difficult. And by exploiting these problems 
the Communists were able to organize in Peru, 
in spite of the historic friendship between Peru 
and the United States, the first of two attacks 
on the Vice President’s mission and on his person. 

I shall not go deeper at this time into the nature 
of this attack nor into its apparent causes. I 
would, however, like to comment on other aspects 
of the Lima visit which, I hope, will bring it into 
perspective in all fairness to ourselves and to the 
people of Peru who were not represented by the 
actions of a’ tightly organized minority. 

As I have said, with the exception of the in- 
cident at San Marcos University and later in the 
square before his hotel, the Vice President was 
cordially received by the Peruvian people. His 
reception at the Catholic University, where he 
made an unscheduled call following the scene 
at San Marcos, was genuinely friendly. So was 
his reception by the people at the port of Callao 
and by labor leaders and other groups with which 
he met. Finally, in his discussions with Peruvian 
officials he was able to review the serious issues— 
largely economic problems relating to Peruvian 
exports affected by United States trade policies— 
which have produced resentments and frictions 
in recent years. 

Top officials of the Peruvian Government, re- 
sponsible journalists, and literally hundreds of 
Peruvians in all walks of life have in one way or 
another, directly or indirectly, expressed their 
deep regret for the incidents which marked the 
Vice President’s visit. There is ample evidence 
that the Peruvian people see in these incidents a 
warning of the danger of Communist subversion 
and the manner in which the character, aspira- 
tions, and objectives of their great majority can 
be so distorted by a very, very small minority. 
There is evidence, in this regard, that the nucleus 
of demonstrations in Peru consisted of no more 
than 50 to 75 people (the same people in each 
case) and that the real leaders were probably no 
more than 8 or 10. 
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Ecuador 


In Quito the Vice President’s visit was an un- 
qualified success and did much to improve and 
cement the good relations existing with Ecuador. 
This country, which has in the past been the scene 
of much political violence and upheaval, is now 
enjoying its third successive democratically elected 
administration. In addition to talks with Ecua- 
doran officials on economic matters, the Vice Presi- 
dent had many contacts with the people. At a 
football game, for example, he was given a splen- 
did ovation following his announcement of an 
award of a cup for the winner of the day’s game. 


Colombia 

In Bogota the Vice President’s reception was as 
friendly as anywhere on the trip, in spite of the 
charged political atmosphere of that country, 
which had just elected a new and distinguished 
President following years of dictatorial rule and 
which has been plagued with widespread guerrilla 
war for many years. The streets from the airport 
to the city were lined with thousands of cheering 
school children dressed in their Sunday best. The 
small group of unfriendly demonstrators, who ob- 
viously tried to provoke incidents such as had oc- 
curred in Peru, was soon swallowed up and 
forgotten as the overwhelming majority of Co- 
lombians made evident their good will toward Mr. 
Nixon. 

At a theater Mr. Nixon was accorded a tremen- 
dous ovation by a packed house of labor leaders. 
His visits to the workers’ sections of Bogoté, to a 
cafeteria serving some United States surplus 
foodstuffs, and to a nursery sponsored by the Co- 
lombian National Manufacturers Association 
created an excellent impression. Finally, his 
discussions with the caretaker government, and 
with the newly elected officials who will be inau- 
gurated soon, helped, we are confident, to lay the 
basis of improved understanding between the 
United States and Colombia. 


Venezuela 

I shall say but a little about the visit to Caracas 
since I know it will be explored by your com- 
mittee. I would like to point out, however, that, 
despite the dissatisfaction probably felt by many 
Venezuelans with certain economic and political 
aspects of our recent relations with their country, 
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there is ample evidence that the violent attacks on 
the Vice President were organized and spear- 
headed by a small Communist minority. The 
Vice President himself has suggested that true 
Venezuelans would not jeer when their own na- 
tional anthem was being played. This is the act 
of people with another allegiance. Nor would the 
true Venezuelan, who is imbued with the char- 
acteristic Latin American respect for womanhood 
and motherhood, engineer or participate in dem- 
onstrations endangering the life of a distin- 
guished lady who was a guest in their country. 
These were the acts of people whose sentiments 
and allegiance have been distorted by alien 
concepts. 

This fact was amply attested to when, on the 
following day, a parade of delegations represent- 
ing Venezuelans in all walks of life called volun- 
tarily on the Vice President at the Embassy to ex- 
press their regret and, thereafter, to engage with 
him in serious, free discussion of the problems 
affecting our two countries. Thus, finally, some 
few Venezuelans at least were able to exercise the 
privilege of free discussion, which the Commu- 
nist-inspired minority tried to deny. 


Importance of Political Relationships 

Now, before concluding this statement, if you 
will indulge me a bit longer, I would like to com- 
ment briefly on the political and economic impor- 
tance of the United States relationship with Latin 
America. Just as what I have already said will, 
I trust, help to bring the results of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s trip a bit more into perspective, I hope that 
what I am about to say will furnish similar per- 
spective for your inquiry into our relations with 
this part of the world by providing the highlights 
from which can be judged Latin America’s im- 
portance to us and our importance to Latin 
America. 

Our interests in this area—and they are mu- 
tual—are broadly speaking political, economic, 
and strategic. My concentration on these, for the 
sake of brevity, should not obscure, however, the 
ever-increasing importance of cultural contact and 
the efforts being made in both directions to bridge 
the cultural gap produced by differences in historic 
evolution, by language barriers, and the like. Nor 
would I wish to omit mention of our common spir- 
itual ties in the Americas, which help to make of 
this hemisphere a bulwark of the free world. 
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A glance at the map will show how interde- 
pendent the United States and the 20 other Ameri- 
can Republics are for their security. We form a 
distinct geographic unit, relatively remote from 
the rest of the world. Together we have a wide 
variety of natural resources to make us self-suffi- 
cient in all important respects, if necessary. 

Therefore, while a free and cooperative Latin 
America is a decided asset to our own security 
and a friendly, strong United States a decided 
asset to Latin American security, the converse in 
either case makes one a serious liability to the 
other. It is thus to the interests of us all that we 
develop as a politically compatible association of 
free nations, economically productive and pro- 
gressive and militarily capable of defense against 
any aggressor. 

The value of close political relationships which 
have developed over the years, and the heartening, 
persistent progress of all Latin America toward 
ever more democratic forms of government, which 
promises to increase our compatibility and area of 
understanding, evidences itself in a multitude of 
ways. In world history there is no comparable 


example of such a harmonious relationship be- 
tween a group of smaller, less developed nations 
and a larger, more powerful neighbor. 


Consider, for example, the security afforded 
these nations by the firmly established and re- 
spected principle of nonintervention, which is the 
cardinal feature of our relations with Latin 
America. Consider the atmosphere for free give 
and take which it provides, in which our interests 
may be pursued on a basis of absolute equality and 
mutual respect, regardless of size and military 
might. Consider also, in the context of the entire 
free world, the importance of American solidarity 
in defense of the policies and principles to which 
we are all committed. This has made itself felt 
decisively in the U.N., the OAS, and other world 
consultative bodies. I need not emphasize to you 
that, in addition to the example this affords for 
peoples in other areas of the world only newly 
emerged to independence and national forma- 
tion—who live dangerously close to the shadow of 
a totally different kind of world power—this sol- 
idarity has more than once provided the margin 
by which crucial free-world issues have been up- 
held in these forums. 
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Economic Interdependence 


Just a few facts, I believe, will serve to high- 
light the importance of our economic interdepend- 
ence. Our trade with Latin America is almost 
as large as our trade with Europe—larger than our 
trade with Asia or Africa—larger than our trade 
with any other single area. Almost 29 percent of 
all our imports ($3.7 billion) came from Latin 
America in 1957, and about 24 percent of all our 
exports ($4.7 billion) went to that area in that 
year. Unlike some other parts of the world, al- 
most all of these exports to Latin America are 
paid for; only slightly more than 1 percent repre- 
sents grant aid. As for the Latin American coun- 
tries, they depend on us as the major market for 
their exports (44.2 percent in 1957) and as the 
primary source of their imports (48.8 percent in 
1957). Butso much for amount. What does this 
trade involve? 

Coffee, sugar, and other foods account for some- 
what more than one-half of Latin American ship- 
ments to the United States. Copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, iron ore, and a wide variety of other strate- 
gically important metals total about 19 percent 
while petroleum accounts for about 18 percent. 
Compared to their total production, this repre- 
sents a market in the United States for more than 
three-fourths of their copper, two-thirds of their 
coffee, one-half of their raw wool, and two-fifths 
of their petroleum. In the other direction, Latin 
America buys from us about 35 percent of our ex- 
ports of automobiles and trucks, about one-third 
of our exports of chemicals, electrical machinery, 
and iron and steel-mill products, over one-fourth 
of our exports of industrial machinery and tex- 
tiles, and about 17 percent of our exports of 
foodstuffs. 

Finally, there are the private investments that 
go with trade. They now total $8.5 billion in 
Latin America, which is about 40 percent of all 
our investment abroad, an amount exceeded only 
by our investment in Canada. While these in- 
vestments have increased at an average rate of 
about $500 million in recent years, the figure was 
$600 million in 1955. These investments, more- 
over, produced about $5 billion worth of goods in 
1955 and accounted for the production of almost 
a third of all Latin American export products in 
that year. They employed 600,000 Latin Ameri- 
can people in 1955 and made a net contribution 
to the Latin American balance of payments of 
about $1 billion the same year. 
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If this trade and economic interdependence is 
important to us today, think of the future—and 
the not-too-distant future at that. Today our 
populations are almost in balance at about 180 
million persons in the United States and the same 
number in Latin America. But the rate of growth 
in Latin America is about 2.5 percent per year as 
against only 1.4 percent in the United States. At 
this rate, by the year 2000 our own population 
will be about 250 million; the population of Latin 
America will be over 500 million. Consider this 
in terms of economic, political, and military power 
and of markets and trade and investment. Con- 
sider also the strategic, geographic relationship 
involved. The importance of the area, and the 
importance of mutual interdependence in every 
field of contact, becomes only too self-evident. 

One last point. It is high time that Americans 
in general discover Latin America. It is high 
time that they have brought home to them some 
of the facts which I have sketched and the far 
more profound picture which I am confident this 
committee’s inquiry will produce. This is no 


longer an area of sambas and mafiana, to borrow 
the Vice President’s language, as it is so often 
picturesquely portrayed. It is an area of dynamic 
progress and vigorous people. It is an area which 
can produce and support metropolitan complexes 


like Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Sad Paulo, 
and Mexico City—which together with New York 
and Chicago are the six largest cities of the 
hemisphere. It is an area whose governments and 
peoples look to us for leadership and support, 
whose ideals and aspirations are more and more 
akin to our own, and who, we are confident, would 
vastly prefer to walk the path of peace and prog- 
ress with us rather than with any other nation. 

These are the factors which have played a 
dominant role in our thinking about the area and 
in the continuing review of our policies toward 
it. The Vice President’s firsthand observations 
have naturally added impetus to this review. And 
we anticipate further contributions to this process 
from the inquiry your important committee is 
making today into our Latin American policies. 
I am confident, however, that you will find that 
our bipartisan policies for Latin American re- 
lations are, by and large, sound in concept and 
in principle. 
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Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. TIAS 3879. 

Notification by United Kingdom of extension to (with 
reservations): Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, 
January 14, 1958. 


Aviation 


Agreement on joint financing of certain air navigation’ 
services in Greenland and the Faroe Islands. Done 
at Geneva September 25, 1956." 

Acceptance deposited: Switzerland, May 16, 1958. 

Agreement on joint financing of certain air navigation 
a in Iceland. Done at Geneva September 25, 

956. 
Acceptance deposited: Switzerland, May 16, 1958. 


Cultural Property 


Convention for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict, and regulations of execution. 
Done at The Hague May 14, 1954. Entered into force 
August 7, 1956.? 

Ratification deposited: Italy, May 9, 1958. 
Accession deposited: Thailand, May 2, 1958. 

Protocol for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict. Done at The Hague May 14, 
1954. Entered into force August 7, 1956.* 

Ratification deposited: Italy, May 9, 1958. 
Accession deposited: Thailand, May 2, 1958. 


Shipping 


Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 
1948. Entered into force March 17, 1958. 

Proclaimed by the President: June 2, 1958. 


Sugar 


International sugar agreement. Done at London under 
date of October 1, 1953. Entered into force May 5, 
1954. TIAS 3177. 

Accession deposited: Indonesia, February 21, 1958. 

Protocol amending the international sugar agreement 
(TIAS 3177), with annex. Done at London December 
1, 1956. Entered into force January 1, 1957; for the 
United States September 25, 1957. TIAS 3987. 
Accession deposited: Indonesia, February 21, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of March 2, 1956 (TIAS 3513). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Djakarta May 22,1958. Entered into 
force May 22, 1958. 


* Not in force. 
* Not in force for the United States. 





fran 

Agreement for the furnishing of assistance to Iran for the 
construction of an airfield and supporting facilities in 
the Qazvin-Hamedan-Zenjan triangle. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Tehran May 10, 1958. Entered into 
force May 10, 1958. 


Philippines 
Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 


Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U. S. C. 1701-1709), 
with memorandum of understanding. Signed at Ma- 
nila June 3, 1958. Entered into force June 3, 1958. 


Poland 

Agreement relating to the distribution in Poland of a 
Polish-language magazine on life in the United States. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Warsaw May 30, 1958. 
Entered into force May 30, 1958. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U. N. Conference on the Law of the Sea 


The U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea 
concluded at Geneva on April 28 a 9 weeks’ session 
during which it had adopted four international 
conventions, a protocol thereto, and nine resolu- 
tions. The conventions are presently open for sig- 
nature at the United Nations Headquarters in New 
York. Following is a statement made by Arthur 
H. Dean, chairman of the U.S. delegation, on the 
closing day of the conference, April 28, together 
with texts. of the conventions, protocol, and 
resolutions.* 


CLOSING STATEMENT BY MR. DEAN, APRIL 28 


In putting before this conference the United 
States proposal relating to the breadth of the ter- 
ritorial sea and to exclusive fishing rights in a con- 
tiguous zone constituting a part of the high seas, 
under certain limitations recognizing certain 
rights of others than the coastal state, I made it 
clear that the United States regarded this as a 
realistic compromise and that it was made at con- 
siderable sacrifice to United States interests.’ 

Our proposal was made in a sincere effort to 
meet other countries’ points of vie with the sole 
purpose of achieving international agreement 
on these important matters. It was an effort to 
reconcile the diverse and often conflicting interests 
of those coastal states desiring a larger share in 
the resources of the seas off their coasts and the in- 
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terests of those states desiring the broadest possible 
freedom of the seas. 

We greatly appreciate and wish to thank all 
those who supported our proposal, which received 
45 votes, or some 7 votes short of the two-thirds 
majority required and yet considerably greater 
support than any other proposal on this subject. 
Every country must be the judge of its own posi- 
tion and needs, and, while we are disappointed, 
we have nothing to say about the decision made 
here. 

Our offer to agree on a 6-mile breadth of terri- 
torial sea, provided agreement could be reached 
on such a breadth under certain conditions, was 


*For a statement made by Mr. Dean on Mar. 11, see 
BuLLetIn of Apr. 7, 1958, p. 574. 
*?The U.S. compromise proposal provided: 


“1. The maximum breadth of the territorial sea of any 
state shall be six miles. 

“2. The coastal state shall in a zone having a maxi- 
mum breadth of twelve miles, measured from the ap- 
plicable baseline, determined as provided in these rules, 
have the same rights in respect of fishing and the exploi- 
tation of the living resources of the sea as it has in its 
territorial sea; provided that such rights shall be subject 
to the right of the vessels of any state whose vessels 
have fished regularly in that portion of the zone having 
a continuous baseline and located in the same major body 
of water for the period of five years immediately preceding 
the signature of this Convention, to fish in the outer six 
miles of that portion of the zone, under obligation to ob- 
serve therein such conservation regulations as are con- 
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simply an offer and nothing more. Its nonaccept- 
ance leaves the preexisting situation intact. 

We are happy with the 3-mile rule. In our 
judgment it is the principle giving the greatest 
opportunity to all nations, large and small, new 
and old, coastal and landlocked, because it is the 
doctrine most consistent with freedom of the seas, 
a time-tested and universally recognized principle. 

We have made it clear from the beginning that 
in our view the 3-mile rule is and will continue to 
be established international law, to which we 
adhere. It is the only breadth of the territorial 


sea on which there has ever been anything like 


sistent with rules on fisheries adopted by this Conference 
and other rules of international law. 

“3. Any dispute with respect to the interpretation or 
application of chis article shall, at the request of any 
party to the dispute, be submitted to arbitration unless 
the parties agree to another method of peaceful 
solution. 

“4. For the purposes of this Convention the term ‘mile’ 
means a nautical mile (which is 1,852 meters), reckoned 
at sixty to one degree of latitude. 

“5. As respects the parties thereto, the provisions of 
paragraph 2 of this article shall be subject to such bi- 
lateral or multilateral arrangements, if any, as may exist 
or be entered into. 

“Note: It is proposed that this article be entered into 
with the express understanding that each party to the 
Convention undertakes to consider sympathetically the 
request of another party to consult on the question of 
whether the rights granted by this article are being exer- 
cised in such manner as to work an inequity upon one or 
more of the other parties and, if so, what measures should 
and ean be taken to remedy the situation.” 


While this proposal indicated the United States was 
prepared to depart from its traditional adherence to the 
8-mile limit in order to achieve conference agreement, Mr. 
Dean made it clear that the United States would continue 
to adhere to the 3-mile limit unless the conference agreed 
on a change in the traditional rule. He stated, for 
example: 

“My government stands firmly upon the view that the 
three-mile limit is fully established as a principle of inter- 
national law and that this principle can only be changed 
by agreement. If we do not agree, our work here will be 
a nullity and no statement, or proposal or argument, will 
have any effect whatsoever to extend the breadth of the 
territorial sea beyond three miles.” 


The vote on the U.S. compromise proposal was 45 for 
and 33 against, with 7 abstaining. (The Yemen delega- 
tion was absent.) While the U.S. proposal narrowly 
missed obtaining the necessary two-thirds majority, it 
was the only proposal on the subject which obtained the 
affirmative vote of an absolute majority of the 86 con- 


ference participants. 
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common agreement. Unilateral acts of states 
claiming greater territorial seas are not only not 
sanctioned by any principle of international law 
but are, indeed, in conflict with the universally 
accepted principle of freedom of the seas. 

Furthermore we have made it clear that in our 
view there is no obligation on the part of states 
adhering to the 3-mile rule to recognize claims 
on the part of other states to a greater breadth 
of territorial sea. And on that we stand. 

While we consider that the 3-mile rule is exist- 
ing international law, nevertheless we are still op- 
timistic that upon reflection the great majority 
of our good friends in the international community 
will come to realize that international agreement 
on the breadth of the territorial sea and on fishing 
rights is necessary in order that a regime of law 
may be effected and that the diverse and often 
conflicting interests of national states may not 
jeopardize the peace of the international com- 
munity. 

To this end we pledge our cooperation. 

We sincerely believe that such international 
agreement is possible, and we shall continue to 
lend our efforts to that end. 


CONVENTIONS ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE 


Convention on the Territorial Sea and the Con- 
tiguous Zone 


The States Parties to this Convention 
Have agreed as follows: 


Part I: TERRITORIAL SEA 


Section I. Gencral 
Article 1 

1. The sovereignty of a State extends, beyond its land 
territory and its internal waters, to a belt of sea adjacent 
to its coast, described as the territorial sea. 

2. This sovereignty is exercised subject to the provi- 
sions of these articles and to other rules of international 
law. 

Article 2 

The sovereignty of a coastal State extends to the air 
space over the territorial sea as well as to its bed and 
subsoil. 


Section II. Limits of the Territorial Sea 


Article 3 
Except where otherwise provided in these articles, the 


normal baseline for measuring the breadth of the terri- 


* Adopted Apr. 27 (U.N. doc. A/CONF. 13/L. 52). 
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torial sea is the low-water line along the coast as marked 
on large-scale charts officially recognized by the coastal 
State. 

Article 4 

1. In localities where the coast line is deeply indented 
and cut into, or if there is a fringe of islands along the 
coast in its immediate vicinity, the method of straight 
baselines joining appropriate points may be employed in 
drawing the baseline from which the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea is measured. 

2. The drawing of such baselines must not depart to 
any appreciable extent from the general direction of 
the coast, and the sea areas lying within the lines must 
be sufficiently closely linked to the land domain to be 
subject to the régime of internal waters. 

8. Baselines shall not be drawn to and from low-tide 
elevations, unless lighthouses or similar installations 
which are permanently above sea level have been built 
on them. 

4. Where the method of straight baselines is applicable 
under the provisions of paragraph 1, account may be 
taken, in determining particular baselines, of economic 
interests peculiar to the region concerned, the reality and 
the importance of which are clearly evidenced by a long 
usage. 

5. The system of straight baselines may not be applied 
by a State in such a manner as to cut off from the high 
seas the territorial sea of another State. 

6. The coastal State must clearly indicate straight base- 
lines on charts, to which due publicity must be given. 


Article 5 
1. Waters on the landward side of the baseline of the 
territorial sea form part of the internal waters of the 


State. 
2. Where the establishment of a straight baseline in 


accordance with article 4 has the effect of enclosing as 

internal waters areas which previously had been con- 

sidered as part of the territorial sea or of the high seas, 

a right of innocent passage, as provided in articles 14 
to 23, shall exist in those waters. 
Article 6 

The outer limit of the territorial sea is the line every 


point of which is at a distance from the nearest point 
of the baseline equal to the breadth of the territorial sea. 


Article 7 

1. This article relates only to bays the coasts of which 
belong to a single State. 

2. For the purposes of these articles, a bay is a well- 
marked indentation whose penetration is in such pro- 
portion to the width of its mouth as to contain land- 
locked waters and constitute more than a mere cur- 
vature of the coast. An indentation shall not, however, 
be regarded as a bay unless its area is as large as, or 
larger than, that of the semi-circle whose diameter is a 
line drawn across the mouth of that indentation. 

3. For the purpose of measurement, the area of an 
indentation is that lying between the low-water mark 
around the shore of the indentation and a line joining 
the low-water marks of its natural entrance points. 
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Where, because of the presence of islands, an indentation 
has more than one mouth, the semi-circle shall be drawn 
on a line as long as the sum total of the lengths of the 
lines across the different mouths. Islands within an in- 
dentation shall be included as if they were part of the 
water area of the indentation. 

4. If the distance between the low-water marks of the 
natural entrance points of a bay does not exceed twenty- 
four miles, a closing line may be drawn between these 
two low-water marks, and the waters enclosed thereby 
shall be considered as internal waters. 

5. Where the distance between the low-water marks 
of the natural entrance points of a bay exceeds twenty- 
four miles, a straight baseline of twenty-four miles shall 
be drawn within the bay in such a manner as to enclose 
the maximum area of water that is possible with a line 
of that length. 

6. The foregoing provisions shall not apply to so-called 
“historic” bays, or in any case where the straight base- 
line system provided for in article 4 is applied. 


Article 8 
For the purpose of delimiting the territorial sea, the 
outermost permanent harbour works which form an in- 
tegral part of the harbour system shall be regarded 
as forming part of the coast. 
Article 9 
Roadsteads which are normally used for the loading, 
unloading and anchoring of ships, and which would 
otherwise be situated wholly or partly outside the outer 
limit 5f the territorial sea, are included in the territorial 
sea. The coastal State must clearly demarcate such 
roadsteads and indicate them on charts together with 
their boundaries, to which due publicity must be given. 


Article 10 
1. An island is a naturally-formed area of land, sur- 
rounded by water, which is above water at high-tide. 
2. The territorial sea of an island is measured in 
accordance with the provisions of these articles. 


Article 11 

1. A low-tide elevation is a naturally-formed area of 
land which is surrounded by and above water at low- 
tide but submerged at high tide. Where a low-tide ele- 
vation is situated wholly or partly at a distance not 
exceeding the breadth of the territorial sea from the 
mainland or an island, the low-water line on that eleva- 
tion may be used as the baseline for measuring the 
breadth of the territorial sea. 

2. Where a low-tide elevation is wholly situated at a 
distance exceeding the breadth of the territorial sea 
from the mainland or an island, it has no territorial sea 
of its own. 

Article 12 

1. Where the coasts of two States are opposite or ad- 
jacent to each other, neither of the two States is entitled, 
failing agreement between them to the contrary, to extend 
its territorial sea beyond the median line every point of 
which is equidistant from the nearest points on the base- 
lines from which the breadth of the territorial seas of 
each of the two States is measured. The provisions of 
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this paragraph shall not apply, however, where it is neces- 
sary by reason of historic title or other special circum- 
stances to delimit the territorial seas of the two States in 
a way which is at variance with this provision. 

2. The line of delimitation between the territorial seas 
of two States lying opposite to each other or adjacent to 
each other shall be marked on large-scale charts officially 
recognized by the coastal States. 


Article 13 
If a river flows directly into the sea, the baseline shall 


be a straight line across the mouth of the river between 
points on the low-tide line of its banks. 


Section II. Right of Innocent Passage 
Sub-Section A. Rules applicable to All Ships 


Article 14 

1. Subject to the provisions of these articles, ships of all 
States, whether coastal or not, shall enjoy the right of in- 
nocent passage through the territorial sea. 

2. Passage means navigation through the territorial sea 
for the purpose either of traversing that sea without en- 
tering internal waters, or of proceeding to internal 
waters, or of making for the high seas from internal 
waters. 

8. Passage includes stopping and anchoring, but only 
in so far as the same are incidental to ordinary naviga- 
tion or are rendered necessary by force majeure or by 
distress. 

4. Passage is innocent so long as it is not prejudicial 
to the peace, good order or security of the coastal State. 
Such passage shall take place in conformity with these 
articles and with other rules of international law. 

5. Passage of foreign fishing vessels shall not be con- 
sidered innocent if they do not observe such laws and 
regulations as the coastal State may make and publish 
in order to prevent these vessels from fishing in the ter- 
ritorial sea. 

6. Submarines are required to navigate on the surface 
and to show their flag. 

Article 15 

1. The coastal State must not hamper innocent passage 
through the territorial sea. 

2. The coastal State is required to give appropriate 
publicity to any dangers to navigation, of which it has 
knowledge, within its territorial sea. 


Article 16 

1. The coastal State may take the necessary steps in its 
territorial sea to prevent passage which is not innocent. 

2. In the case of ships proceeding to internal waters, 
the coastal State shall also have the right to take the 
necessary steps to prevent any breach of the conditions 
to which admission of those ships to those waters is 
subject. 

3. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 4, the coastal 
State may, without discrimination amongst foreign ships, 
suspend temporarily in specified areas of its territorial 
sea the innocent passage of foreign ships if such suspen- 
sion is essential for the protection of its security. Such 
suspension shall take effect only after having been duly 
published. 
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4, There shall be no suspension of the innocent passage 
of foreign ships through straits which are used for inter- 
national navigation between one part of the high seas 
and another part of the high seas or the territorial sea 
of a foreign State. 

Article 17 

Foreign ships exercising the right of innocent passage 
shall comply with the laws and regulations enacted by 
the coastal State in conformity with these articles and 
other rules of international law and, in particular, with 
such laws and regulations relating to transport and 
navigation. 


Sub-Section B. Rules applicable to Merchant Ships 


Article 18 
1. No charge may be levied upon foreign ships by rea- 
son only of their passage through the territorial sea. 
2. Charges may be levied upon a foreign ship passing 
through the territorial sea as payment only for specific 
services rendered to the ship. These charges shall be 
levied without discrimination. 


Article 19 

1. The criminal jurisdiction of the coastal State should 
not be exercised on board a foreign ship passing through 
the territorial sea to arrest any person or to conduct any 
investigation in connexion with any crime committed on 
board the ship during its passage, save only in the 
following cases: 

(a) If the consequences of the crime extend to the 
coastal State; or 

(b) If the crime is of a kind to disturb the peace of 
the country or the good order of the territorial sea; or 

(c) If the assistance of the local authorities has been 
requested by the captain of the ship or by the consul 
of the country whose flag the ship flies; or 

(d) If it is necessary for the suppression of illicit 
traffic in narcotic drugs. 

2. The above provisions do not affect the right of the 
coastal State to take any steps authorized by its laws for 
the purpose of an arrest or investigation on board a 
foreign ship passing through the territorial sea after 
leaving internal waters. 

3. In the cases provided for in paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
this article, the coastal State shall, if the captain so 
requests, advise the consular authority of the flag State 
before taking any steps, and shall facilitate contact be- 
tween such authority and the ship’s crew. In cases of 
emergency this notification may be communicated while 
the measures are being taken. 

4. In considering whether or how an arrest should be 
made, the local authorities shall pay due regard to the 
interests of’ navigation. 

5. The coastal State may not take any steps on board a 
foreign ship passing through the territorial sea to arrest 
any person or to conduct any investigation in connexion 
with any crime committed before the ship entered the 
territorial sea, if the ship, proceeding from a foreign port, 
is only passing through the territorial sea without enter- 
ing internal waters. 
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Article 20 


1. The coastal State should not stop or divert a foreign 
ship passing through the territorial sea for the purpose 
of exercising civil jurisdiction in relation to a person on 


board the ship. 
2. The coastal State may not levy execution against or 


arrest the ship for the purpose of any civil proceedings, 
save only in respect of obligations or liabilities assumed 
or incurred by the ship itself in the course or for the pur- 
pose of its voyage through the waters of the coastal State. 

3. The provisions of the previous paragraph are without 
prejudice to the right of the coastal State, in accordance 
with its laws, to levy execution against or to arrest, for 
the purpose of any civil proceedings, a foreign ship lying 
in the territorial sea, or passing through the territorial 
sea after leaving internal waters. 


Sub-Section OC. Rules applicable to Government Ships 
other than Warships 
Article 21 

The rules contained in sub-sections A and B shall also 
apply to government ships operated for commercial 
purposes. 

Article 22 

1. The rules contained in sub-section A and in article 
19 shall apply to government ships operated for non-com- 
mercial purposes. 

2. With such exceptions as are contained in the pro- 
visions referred to in the preceding paragraph, nothing 
in these articles affects the immunities which such ships 
enjoy under these articles or other rules of international 
law. 

Sub-SectionD. Rule applicable to Warships 


Article 23 
If any warship does not comply with the regulations of 
the coastal State concerning passage through the terri- 
torial sea and disregards any request for compliance 
which is made to it, the coastal State may require the 
warship to leave the territorial sea. 


Part II. Contiguous ZONE 


Article 24 

1. In a zone of the high seas contiguous to its territorial 
sea, the coastal State may exercise the control necessary 
to: 

(a) Prevent infringement of its customs, fiscal, im- 
migration or sanitary regulations within its territory or 
territorial sea ; 

(b) Punish infringement of the above regulations com- 
mitted within its territory or territorial sea. 

2. The contiguous zone may not extend beyond twelve 
miles from the baseline from which the breadth of the 
territorial sea is measured. 

3. Where the coasts of two States are opposite or 
adjacent to each other, neither of the two States is en- 
titled, failing agreement between them to the contrary, 
to extend its contiguous zone beyond the median line every 


11.14 


point of which is equidistant from the nearest points 
on the baselines from which the breadth of the territorial] 
seas of the two States is measured. 


Part III. Fina ARricies 


Article 25 
The provisions of this Convention shall not affect con- 
ventions or other international agreements already in 
force, as between States Parties to them. 


Article 26 


This Convention shall, until 31 October 1958, be open 
for signature by all States Members of the United Nations 
or of any of the specialized agencies, and by any other 
State invited by the General Assembly to become a Party 
to the Convention. 


Article 27 


This Convention is subject to ratification. The instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


Article 28 


This Convention shall be open for accession by any 
States belonging to any of the categories mentioned in 
article 26. The instruments of accession shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article 29 


1. This Convention shall come into force on the thir- 
tieth day following the date of deposit of the twenty- 
second instrument of ratification or accession with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

2. For each State ratifying or acceding to the Conven- 
tion after the deposit of the twenty-second instrument 
of ratification or accession, the Convention shall enter 
into force on the thirtieth day after deposit by such State 
of its instrument of ratification or accession. 


Article 30 


1. After the expiration of a period of five years from 
the date on which this Convention shall enter into force, 
a request for the revision of this Convention may be made 
at any time by any Contracting Party by means of a 
notification in writing addressed to the Secretary-General. 

2. The General Assembly of the United Nations shall 
decide upon the steps, if any, to be taken in respect of 
such request. 


Article 31 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
inform all States Members of the United Nations and the 
other States referred to in article 26: 

(a) Of signatures to this Convention and of the deposit 
of instruments of ratification or accession, in accordance 
with articles 26, 27 and 28. 

(b) Of the date on which this Convention will come into 
force, in accordance with article 29. 

(c) Of requests for revision in accordance with 
article 30. 
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Article 32 
The original of this Convention, of which the Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally 
authentic, shall be deposited with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, who shall send certified copies 
thereof to all States referred to in article 26. 


In witness whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, 
being duly authorized thereto by their respective Govern- 
ments, have signed this Convention. 

Done at Geneva, this twenty-ninth day of April one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight. 


Convention on the High Seas ‘ 


The States Parties to this Convention 

Desiring to codify the rules of international law relat- 
ing to the high seas, 

Recognizing that the United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, held at Geneva from 24 February 
to 27 April 1958, adopted the following provisions as 
generally declaratory of established principles of inter- 
national law, 

Have agreed ag follows: 

Article 1 

The term “high seas” means all parts of the sea that 
are not included in the territorial sea or in the internal 
waters of a State. 

Article 2 

The high seas being open to all nations, no State may 
validly purport to subject any part of them to its sover- 
eignty. Freedom of the high seas is exercised under the 
conditions laid down by these articles and by the other 
rules of international law. It comprises, inter alia, both 
for coastal and non-coastal States: 

(1) Freedom of navigation ; 

(2) Freedom of fishing; 

(3) Freedom to lay submarine cables and pipelines ; 

(4) Freedom to fly over the high seas. 

These freedoms, and others which are recognized by the 
general principles of international law, shall be exercised 


by all States with reasonable regard to the interests of » 


other States in their exercise of the freedom of the high 
seas. 
Article 3 

1. In order to enjoy the freedom of the seas on equal 
terms with coastal States, States having no sea-coast 
should have free access to the sea. To this end a State 
situated between the sea and a State having no sea-coast 
shall by common agreement with the latter and in con- 
formity with existing international conventions accord: 

(a) to the State having no sea-coast, on a basis of 
reciprocity, free transit through their territory, and 

(b) to ships flying the flag of that State treatment 
equal to that accorded to their own ships, or to the ships 
of any other States, as regards access to sea ports and 
the use of such ports. 


“Adopted Apr. 27 (U.N. doc. A/CONF. 13/L.53 and 
corr. 1). 
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2. A State situated between the sea and the State 
having no sea-coast shall settle, by mutual agreement 
with the latter, and taking into account the rights of 
the coastal State or State of transit and the special con- 
ditions of the State having no sea-coast, all matters 
relating to freedom of transit and equal treatment in 
ports, in case such States are not already parties to 
existing international conventions. 


Article 4 
Every State, whether coastal or not, has the right to 
sail ships under its flag on the high seas. 


Article 5 

1. Each State shall fix the conditions for the grant of 
its nationality to ships, for the registration of ships in 
its territory, and for the right to fly its flag. Ships have 
the nationality of the State whose flag they are entitled 
to fly. There must exist a genuine link between the 
State and the ship; in particular, the State must effec- 
tively exercise its jurisdiction and control in adminis- 
trative, technical and social matters over ships flying 
its flag. 

2. Each State shall issue to ships to which it has 
granted the right to fly its flag documents to that effect. 
Article 6 

1. Ships shall sail under the flag of one State only and, 
save in exceptional cases expressly provided for in inter- 
national treaties or in these articles, shall be subject to 
its exclusive jurisdiction on the high seas. A ship may 
not change its flag during a voyage or while in a port 
of call, save in the case of a real transfer of ownership 
or change of registry. 

2. A ship which sails under the flags of two or more 
States, using them according to convenience, may not 
claim any of the nationalities in question with respect 
to any other State, and may be assimilated to a ship 
without nationality. 

Article 7 

The provisions of the preceding articles do not prejudice 
the question of ships employed on the official service of an 
intergovernmental organization flying the flag of the 
organization. 

Article 8 

1. Warships on the high seas have complete immunity 
from the jurisdiction of any State other than the flag 
State. 

2. For the purposes of these articles, the term “war- 
ship” means a ship belonging to the naval forces of a 
State and bearing the external marks distinguishing war- 
ships of its nationality, under the command of an officer 
duly commissioned by the government and whose name 
appears in the Navy List, and manned by a crew who are 
under regular naval discipline. 


Article 9 


Ships owned or operated by a State and used only on 
government non-commercial service shall, on the high 
seas, have complete immunity from the jurisdiction of 
any State other than the flag State. 
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Article 10 

1. Every State shall take such measures for ships under 
its flag as are necessary to ensure safety’ at sea with 
regard inter alia to: 

(a) the use of signals, the maintenance of communi- 
cations and the prevention of collisions ; 

(b) the manning of ships and labour conditions for 
crews taking into account the applicable international 
labour instruments; 

(c) the construction, equipment and seaworthiness of 
ships. 

2. In taking such measures each State is required to 
conform to generally accepted international standards 
and to take any steps which may be necessary to ensure 
their observance. 

Article 11 

1. In the event of a collision or of any other incident 
of navigation concerning a ship on the high seas, involv- 
ing the penal or disciplinary responsibility of the master 
or of any other person in the service of the ship, no penal 
or disciplinary proceedings may be instituted against such 
persons except before the judicial or administrative au- 
thorities either of the flag State or of the State of which 
such person is a national. 

2. In disciplinary matters, the State which has issued 
a master’s certificate or a certificate of competence or 
licence shall alone be competent, after due legal process, 
to pronounce the withdrawal of such certificates, even if 
the holder is not a national of the State which issued 
them. 

8. No arrest or detention of the ship, even as a meas- 
ure of investigation, shall be ordered by any authorities 
other than those of the flag State. 


Article 12 

1. Every State shall require the master of a ship sail- 
ing under its flag, in so far as he can do so without seri- 
ous danger to the ship, the crew or the passengers, 

(a) to render assistance to any person found at sea in 
danger of being lost ; 

(b) to proceed with all possible speed to the rescue of 
persons in distress if informed of their need of assistance, 
in so far as such action may reasonably be expected of 
him ; 

(c) after a collision, to render assistance to the other 
ship, her crew and her passengers and, where possible, 
to inform the other ship of the name of his own ship, her 
port of registry and the nearest port at which she will 
call. 

2. Every coastal State shall promote the establishment 
and maintenance of an adequate and effective search and 
rescue service regarding safety on and over the sea and— 
where circumstances so require—by way of mutual re- 
gional arrangements co-operate with neighbouring States 
for this purpose. 

Article 13 

Every State shall adopt effective measures to prevent 
and punish the transport of slaves in ships authorized to 
fly its flag, and to prevent the unlawful use of its flag 
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for that purpose. Any slave taking refuge on board any 
ship, whatever its flag, shall ipso facto be free. 


Article 14 
All States shall co-operate to the fullest possible ex- 


tent in the repression of piracy on the high seas or in any 
other place outside the jurisdiction of any State. 
Article 15 

Piracy consists of any of the following acts: 

(1) Any illegal acts of violence, detention or any act 
of depredation, committed for private ends by the crew 
or the passengers of a private ship or a private aircraft, 
and directed : 

(a) On the high seas, against another ship or aircraft, 
or against persons or property on board such ship or 
aircraft ; 

(b) Against a ship, aircraft, persons or property in a 
place outside the jurisdiction of any State; 

(2) Any act of voluntary participation in the opera- 
tion of a ship or of an aircraft with knowledge of facts 
making it a pirate ship or aircraft ; 

(3) Any act of inciting or of intentionally facilitating 
an act described in sub-paragraph 1 or sub-paragraph 2 of 
this article. 

Article 16 

The acts of piracy, as defined in article 15, committed 
by a warship, government ship or government aircraft 
whose crew has mutinied and taken control of the ship 
or aircraft are assimilated to acts committed by a private 
ship. 

Article 17 

A ship or aircraft is considered a pirate ship or aircraft 
if it is intended by the persons in dominant control to be 
used for the purpose of committing one of the acts re- 
ferred to in article 15. The same applies if the ship or 
aircraft has been used to commit any such act, so long 
as it remains under the control of the persons guilty of 
that act. 


Article 18 
A ship or aircraft may retain its nationality although 
it has become a pirate ship or aircraft. The retention 
or loss of nationality is determined by the law of the 
State from which such nationality was originally derived. 


Article 19 

On the high seas, or in any other place outside the 
jurisdiction of any State, every State may seize a pirate 
ship or aircraft, or a ship taken by piracy and under the 
control of pirates, and arrest the persons and seize the 
property on board. The courts of the State which carried 
out the seizure may decide upon the penalties to be im- 
posed, and may also determine the action to be taken with 
regard to the ships, aircraft or property, subject to the 
rights of third parties acting in good faith. 


Article 20 


Where the seizure of a ship or aircraft on suspicion of 
piracy has been effected without adequate grounds, the 
State making the seizure shall be liable to the State the 
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nationality of which is possessed by the ship or aircraft, 
for any loss or damage caused by the seizure. 


Article 21 
A seizure on account of piracy may only be carried out 


by warships or military aircraft, or other ships or air- 
craft on government service authorized to that effect. 


Article 22 

1. Except where acts of interference derive from powers 
conferred by treaty, a warship which encounters a foreign 
merchant ship on the high seas is not justified in boarding 
her unless there is reasonable ground for suspecting: 

(a) That the ship is engaged in piracy; or 

(b) That the ship is engaged in the slave trade; or 

(c) That, though flying a foreign flag or refusing to 
show its flag, the ship is, in reality, of the same national- 
ity as the warship. 

2. In the cases provided for in sub-paragraph (a), (b) 
and (c) above, the warship may proceed to verify the 
ship’s right to fly its flag. To this end, it may send a boat 
under the command of an officer to the suspected ship. If 
suspicion remains after the documents have been checked, 
it may proceed to a further examination on board the ship, 
which must be carried out with all possible consideration. 

3. If the suspicions prove to be unfounded, and provided 
that the ship boarded has not committed any act justi- 
fying them, it shall be compensated for any loss or damage 
that may have been sustained. 


Article 23 

1. The hot pursuit of a foreign ship may be undertaken 
when the competent authorities of the coastal State have 
good reason to believe that the ship has violated the laws 
and regulations of that State. Such pursuit must be 
commenced when the foreign ship or one of its boats is 
within the internal waters or the territorial sea or the con- 
tiguous zone of the pursuing State, and may only be con- 
tinued outside the territorial sea or the contiguous zone 
if the pursuit has not been interrupted. It is not necessary 
that, at the time when the foreign ship within the terri- 
torial sea or the contiguous zone receives the order to stop, 
the ship giving the order should likewise be within the 
territorial sea or the contiguous zone. If the foreign ship 
is within a contiguous zone, as defined in article 24 of the 
Convention on the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous 
Zone, the pursuit may only be undertaken if there has 
been a violation of the rights for the protection of which 
the zone was established. 

2. The right of hot pursuit ceases as soon as the ship 
pursued enters the territorial sea of its own country 
or of a third State. 

3. Hot pursuit is not deemed to have begun unless the 
pursuing ship has Satisfied itself by such practicable 
means as may be available that the ship pursued or one 
of its boats or other craft working as a team and using 
the ship pursued as a mother ship are within the limits 
of the territorial sea, or as the case may be within the 
contiguous zone. The pursuit may only be commenced 
after a visual or auditory signal to stop has been given 
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at a distance which enables it to be seen or heard by the 
foreign ship. 

4. The right of hot pursuit may be exercised only by 
warships or military aircraft, or other ships or aircraft 
on government service specially authorized to that effect. 

5. Where hot pursuit is effected by an aircraft: 

(a) The provisions of paragraph 1 to 3 of the present 
article shall apply mutatis mutandis ; 

(b) The aircraft giving the order to stop must itself 
actively pursue the ship until a ship or aircraft of the 
coastal State, summoned by the aircraft, arrives to take 
over the pursuit, unless the aircraft is itself able to 
arrest the ship. It does not suffice to justify an arrest on 
the high seas that the ship was merely sighted by the air- 
craft as an offender or suspected offender, if it was not 
both ordered to stop and pursued by the aircraft itself 
or other aircraft or ships which continue the pursuit 
without interruption. 

6. The release of a ship arrested within the jurisdiction 
of a State and escorted to a port of that State for the 
purposes of an enquiry before the competent authorities, 
may not be claimed solely on the ground that the ship, 
in the course of its voyage, was escorted across a portion 
of the high seas, if the circumstances rendered this 
necessary. 

7. Where a ship has been stopped or arrested on the 
high seas in circumstances which do not justify the exer- 
cise of the right of hot pursuit, it shall be compensated 
for any loss or damage that may have been thereby 
sustained. 

Article 24 

Every State shall draw up regulations to prevent pollu- 
tion of the seas by the discharge of oil from ships or pipe- 
lines or resulting from the exploitation and exploration of 
the seabed and its subsoil, taking account of existing 
treaty provisions on the subject. 

Article 25 

1. Every State shall take measures to prevent pollution 
of the seas from the dumping of radioactive waste, taking 
into account any standards and regulations which may 
be formulated by the competent international organi- 
zations. 

2. All States shall co-operate with the competent inter- 
national organizations in taking measures for the pre- 
vention of pollution of the seas or air space above, result- 
ing from any activities with radioactive materials or 
other harmful agents. 

Article 26 

1. All States shall be entitled to lay submarine cables 
and pipelines on the bed of the high seas. 

2. Subject to its right to take reasonable measures for 
the exploration of the continental shelf and the exploita- 
tion of its natural resources, the coastal State may not 
impede the laying or maintenance of such cables or 
pipelines. 

8. When laying such cables or pipelines the State in 
question shall pay due regard to cables or pipelines al- 
ready in position on the seabed. In particular, possibili- 
ties of repairing existing cables or pipelines shall not be 
prejudiced. 
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Article 27 

Every State shall take the necessary legislative meas- 
ures to provide that the breaking or injury by a ship 
flying its flag or by a person subject to its jurisdiction 
of a submarine cable beneath the high seas done wilfully 
or through culpable negligence, in such a manner as to be 
l‘able to interrupt or obstruct telegraphic or telephonic 
communications, and similarly the breaking or injury of 
a submarine pipeline or high-voltage power cable shall be 
a punishable offence. This provision shall not apply to 
any break or injury caused by persons who acted merely 
with the legitimate object of saving their lives or their 
ships, after having taken all necessary precautions to 
avoid such break or injury. 


Article 28 
Every State shall take the necessary legislative meas- 
ures to provide that, if persons subject to its jurisdiction 
who are the owners of a cable or pipeline beneath the 
high seas, in laying or repairing that cable or pipeline, 
cause a break in or injury to another cable or pipeline, 
they shall bear the cost of the repairs. 


Article 29 

Every State shall take the necessary legislative meas- 
ures to ensure that the owners of ships who can prove 
that they have sacrificed an anchor, a net or any other 
fishing gear, in order to avoid injuring a submarine cable 
or pipeline, shall be indemnified by the owner of the cable 
or pipeline, provided that the owner of the ship has taken 
all reasonable precautionary measures beforehand. 


Article 30 
The provisions of this Convention shall not affect Con- 
ventions or other international agreements already in 
force, as between States Parties to them. 


Article 31 

This Convention shall, until 31 October 1958, be open 
for signature by all States Members of the United Nations 
or of any of the Specialized Agencies, by any other State 
invited to take part in the United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, and by any other State invited by 
the General Assembly to become a Party to the Con- 
vention. 


Article 32 : 

This Convention is subject to ratification. The instru- 

ments of ratification shall be deposited with the Secre 
tary-General of the United Nations. 


Article 33 
This Convention shall be open for accession by any 
States belonging to any of the categories mentioned in 
article 31. The instruments of accession shall be de- 
posited with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
Article 34 
1. This Convention shall come into force on the thir- 
tieth day following the date of deposit of the twenty- 
second instrument of ratification or accession with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
2. For each State ratifying or acceding to the Conven- 
tion after the deposit of the twenty-second instrument of 
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ratification or accession, the Convention shall enter into 

force on the thirtieth day after deposit by such State 

of its instruments of ratification or accession. 
Article 35 

1. After the expiration of a period of five years from 
the date on which this Convention shall enter into force 
a request for the revision of this Convention may be made 
at any time by any Contracting Party by means of a 
notification in writing addressed to the Secretary-General. 

2. The General Assembly of the United Nations shall de- 
cide upon the steps, if any, to be taken in respect of such 
request. 

Article 36 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall in- 
form all States Members of the United Nations and the 
other States referred to in article 31: 

(a) Of signatures to this Convention and of the deposit 
of instruments of ratification or accession, in accordance 
with articles 31, 32 and 33. 

(b) Of the date on which this Convention will come 
into force, in accordance with article 34; 

(c) Of requests for revision in accordance with article 
35. 

Article 37 

The original of this Convention of which the Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally 
authentic, shall be deposited with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations who shall send certified copies 
thereof to all States referred to in article 31. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, 
being duly authorized thereto by their respective Govern- 
ments, have signed this Convention. 

Done at Geneva, this twenty-ninth day of April one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight. 


Convention on Fishing and Conservation of the Liv- 
ing Resources of the High Seas 5 


The States Parties to this Convention, 

Considering that the development of modern tech- 
niques for the exploitation of the living resources of 
the sea, increasing man’s ability to meet the need of the 
world’s expanding population for food, has exposed some 
of these resources to the danger of being over-exploited, 

Considering also that the nature of the problems in- 
volved in the conservation of the living resources of the 
high seas is such that there is a clear necessity that they 
be solved, whenever possible, on the basis of interna- 
tional co-operation through the concerted action of all 
the States concerned, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 
1. All States have the right for their nationals to en- 
gage in fishing on the high seas, subject (a) to their 
treaty obligations, (b) to the interests and rights of 
coastal States as provided for in this convention, and 


* Adopted Apr. 26 (U.N. doc. A/CONF. 13/L. 54 and 
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(c) to the provisions contained in the following articles 
concerning conservation of the living resources of the 
high seas. 

2. All States have the duty to adopt, or to co-operate 
with other States in adopting, such measures for their 
respective nationals as may be necessary for the con- 
servation of the living resources of the high seas. 


Article 2 
As employed in this Convention, the expression “con- 
servation of the living resources of the high seas” means 
the aggregate of the measures rendering possible the 
optimum sustainable yield from those resources so as to 
secure a maximum supply of food and other marine 
products. Conservation programmes should be formu- 
lated with a view to securing in the first place a supply 

of food for human consumption. 


Article 3 

A State whose nationals are engaged in fishing any 
stock or stocks of fish or other living marine resources 
in any area of the high seas where the nationals of 
other States are not thus engaged shall adopt, for its 
own nationals, measures in that area when necessary for 
the purpose of the conservation of the living resources 
affected. 

Article 4 

1. If the nationals of two or more States are en- 
gaged in fishing the same stock or stocks of fish or other 
living marine resources in any area or areas of the high 
seas, these States shall, at the request of any of them, 
enter into negotiations with a view to prescribing by agree- 
ment for their nationals the necessary measures for the 
conservation of the living resources affected. 

2. If the States concerned do not reach agreement with- 
in twelve months, any of the parties may initiate the 
procedure contemplated by article 9. 

Article 5 

1. If, subsequent to the adoption of the measures re- 
ferred to in articles 3 and 4, nationals of other States 
engage in fishing the same stock or stocks of fish or other 
living marine resources in any area or areas of the high 
Seas, the other States shall apply the measures, which 
shall not be discriminatory in form or in fact, to their 
own nationals not later than seven months after the date 
on which the measures shall have been notified to the 
Director General of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. The Director General shall 
notify such measures to any State which so requests and, 
in any case, to any State specified by the State initiating 
the measure. 

2. If these other States do not accept the measures so 
adopted and if no agreement can be reached within twelve 
months, any of the interested parties may initiate the 
procedure contemplated by article 9. Subject to para- 
graph 2 of article 10, the measures adopted shall remain 
obligatory pending the decision of the special commission. 

Article 6 

1. A coastal State has a special interest in the mainte- 
nance of the productivity of the living resources in any 
area of the high seas adjacent to its territorial sea. 
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2. A coastal State is entitled to take part on an equal 
footing in any system of research and regulation for 
purposes of conservation of the living resources of the 
high seas in that area, even though its nationals do not 
carry on fishing there. 

3. A State whose nationals are engaged in fishing in 
any area of the high seas adjacent to the territorial sea 
of a coastal State shall, at the request of that coastal 
State, enter into negotiations with a view to prescribing 
by agreement the measures necessary for the conservation 
of the living resources of the high seas in that area. 

4. A State whose nationals are engaged in fishing in any 
area of the high seas adjacent to the territorial sea of a 
coastal State shall not enforce conservation measures in 
that area which are opposed to those which have been 
adopted by the coastal State, but may enter into nego- 
tiations with the coastal State with a view to prescribing 
by agreement the measures necessary for the conservation 
of the living resources of the high seas in that area. 

5. If the States concerned do not reach agreement with 
respect to conservation measures within twelve months, 
any of the parties may initiate the procedure contem- 
plated by article 9. 

Article 7 

1. Having regard to the provisions of paragraph 1 of 
article 6, any coastal State may, with a view to the main- 
tenance of the productivity of the living resources of the 
sea, adopt unilateral measures of conservation appropriate 
to any stock of fish or other marine resources in any area 
of the high seas adjacent to its territorial sea, provided 
that negotiations to that effect with the other States con- 
cerned have not led to an agreement within six months. 

2. The measures which the coastal State adopts under 
the previous paragraph shall be valid as to other States 
only if the following requirements are fulfilled : 

(a) That there is a need for urgent application of con- 
servation measures in the light of the existing knowledge 
of the fishery ; 

(b) That the measures adopted are based on appro- 
priate scientific findings ; 

(c) That such measures do not discriminate in form or 
in fact against foreign fishermen. 

3. These measures shall remain in force pending the 
settlement, in accordance with the relevant provisions 
of this Convention, of any disagreement as to their 
validity. 

4. If the measures are not accepted by the other States 
concerned, any of the parties may initiate the procedure 
contemplated by article 9. Subject to paragraph 2 of 
article 10, the measures adopted shall remain obligatory 
pending the decision of the special commission. 

5. The principles of geographical demarcation as defined 
in article 12 of the Convention on the Territorial Sea and 
the Contiguous Zone shall be adopted when coasts of 
different States are involved. 

Article 8 


1. Any State which, even if its nationals are not en- 
gaged in fishing in an area of the high seas not adjacent 
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to its coast, has a special interest in the conservation of 
the living resources of the high seas in that area, may 
request the State or States whose nationals are engaged 
in fishing there to take the necessary measures of con- 
servation under articles 3 and 4 respectively, at the same 
time mentioning the scientific reasons which in its opinion 
make such measures necessary, and indicating its special 
interest. 

2. If no agreement is reached within twelve months, 
such State may initiate the procedure contemplated by 
article 9. 


Article 9 

1. Any dispute which may arise between States under 
articles 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 shall, at the request of any of the 
parties, be submitted for settlement to a special com- 
mission of five members, unless the parties agree to seek 
a solution by another method of peaceful settlement, as 
provided for in Article 33 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

2. The members, one of whom shall be designated as 
chairman, shall be named by agreement between the 
States in dispute within three months of the request for 
settlement in accordance with the provisions of this 
article. Failing agreement they shall, upon the request 
of any State party, be named by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, within a further three-month 
period, in consultation with the States in dispute and 
with the President of the International Court of Justice 
and the Director-General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, from amongst well- 
qualified persons being nationals of States not involved 
in the dispute and specializing in legal, administrative 
or scientific questions relating to fisheries, depending 
upon the nature of the dispute to be settled. Any vacancy 
arising after the original appointment shall be filled in 
the same manner as provided for the initial selection. 

8. Any State party to proceedings under these articles 
shall have the right to name one of its nationals to the 
special commission, with the right to participate fully 
in the proceedings on the same footing as a member 
of the commission but without the right to vote or to 
take part in the writing of the commission’s decision. 

4. The commission shall determine its own procedure, 
assuring each party to the proceedings a full opportunity 
to be heard and to present its case. It shall also deter- 
mine how the costs and expenses shall be divided be- 
tween the parties to the dispute, failing agreement by 
the parties on this matter. 

5. The special commission shall render its decision 
within a period of five months from the time it is ap- 
pointed unless it decides, in case of necessity, to extend 
the time limit for a period not exceeding three months. 

6. The special commission shall, in reaching its de- 
cisions, adhere to these articles and to any special agree- 
ments between the disputing parties regarding settlement 
of the dispute. 

7. Decisions of the commission shall be by majority 
vote. 

Article 10 

1. The special commission shall, in disputes arising 

under article 7, apply the criteria listed in paragraph 2 
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of that article. In disputes under articles 4, 5, 6 and 
8 the commission shall apply the following criteria, 
according to the issues involved in the dispute: 

(a) Common to the determination of disputes arising 
under articles 4, 5 and 6 are the requirements: 

(i) That scientific findings demonstrate the necessity 


of conservation measures ; 
(ii) That the specific measures are based on scientific 


findings and are practicable; and 

(iii) That the measures do not discriminate, in form 
or in fact, against fishermen of other States. 

(b) Applicable to the determination of disputes arising 
under article 8 is the requirement that scientific findings 
demonstrate the necessity for conservation measures, or 
that the conservation programme is adequate, as the 
case may be. 

2. The special commission may decide that pending 
its award the measures in dispute shall not be applied, 
provided that, in the case of disputes under article 7, 
the measures shall only be suspended when it is apparent 
to the commission on the basis of prima facie evidence 
that the need for the urgent application of such measures 
does not exist. 

Article 11 

The decisions of the special commission shall be bind- 
ing on the States concerned and the provisions of para- 
graph 2 of Article 94 of the Charter of the United Nations 
shall be applicable to those decisions. If the decision 
is accompanied by any recommendations, they shall 
receive the greatest possible consideration. 

Article 12 

1. If the factual basis of the award of the special 
commission is altered by substantial changes in the 
conditions of the stock or stocks of fish or other living 
marine resources or in methods of fishing, any of the 
States concerned may request the other States to enter 
into negotiations with a view to prescribing by agreement 
the necessary modifications in the measures of conserva- 
tion. 

2. If no agreement is reached within a reasonable 
period of time, any of the States concerned may again 
resort to the procedure contemplated by article 9 provided 
that at least two years have elapsed from the original 
award. 

Article 13 

1. The regulation of fisheries conducted by means of 
equipment embedded in the floor of the sea in areas of 
the high seas adjacent to the territorial sea of a State 
may be undertaken by that State where such fisheries 
have long been maintained and conducted by its nationals, 
provided that non-nationals are permitted to participate 
in such activities on an equal footing with nationals 
except in areas where such fisheries have by long usage 
been exclusively enjoyed by such nationals. Such regu- 
lations will not, however, affect the general status of 
the areas as high seas. 

2. In this article, the expression “fisheries conducted 
by means of equipment embedded in the floor of the 
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sea’”’ means those fisheries using gear with supporting 
members embedded in the sea floor, constructed on a 
site and left there to operate permanently, or if removed, 
restored each season on the same site. 


Article 14 


In articles 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8, the term “nationals” means 
fishing boats or craft of any size having the nationality 
of the State concerned, according to the law of that State, 
irrespective of the nationality of the members of their 
crews. 

Article 15 

This Convention shall, until 31 October 1958, be open 
for signature by all States Members of the United Nations 
or of any of the specialized agencies, and by any other 
State invited by the General Assembly to become a Party 
to the Convention. 


Article 16 
This Convention is subject to ratification. The in- 
struments of ratification shall be deposited with the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 


Article 17 


This Convention shall be open for accession by any 
States belonging to any of the categories mentioned in 
article 15. The instruments of accession shall be de- 
posited with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article 18 


1. This Convention shall come into force on the thirtieth 
day following the date of deposit of the twenty-second 
instrument of ratification or accession with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

2. For each State ratifying or acceding to the Conven- 
tion after the deposit of the twenty-second instrument of 
ratification or accession, the Convention shall enter into 
force on the thirtieth day after deposit by such State of 
its instruments of ratification or accession. 


Article 19 


1. At the time of signature, ratification or accession, 
any State may make reservations to articles of the Con- 
vention other than to articles 6, 7, 9, 10, 11 and 12 
inclusive. 

2. Any Contracting State making a reservation in ac- 
cordance with the preceding paragraph may at any time 
withdraw the reservation by a communication to that 
effect addressed to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

Article 20 

1. After the expiration of a period of five years from 
the date on which this Convention shall enter into force 
a request for the revision of this Convention may be made 
at any time by any Contracting Party by means of a 
notification in writing addressed to the Secretary-General. 

2. The General Assembly of the United Nations shall 
decide upon the steps, if any, to be taken in respect of 
such request. 
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Article 21 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall in- 
form all States Members of the United Nations and the 
other States referred to in article 15: 

(a) Of signatures to this Convention and of the de- 
posit of instruments of ratification or accession, in accord- 
ance with articles 15, 16 and 17; 

(b) Of the date on which this Convention will come 
into force, in accordance with article 18; 

(c) Of requests for revision in accordance with article 
20; 

(d) Of reservations to this Convention, in accordance 
with article 19. 

Article 22 

The original of this Convention of which the Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally 
authentic, shall be deposited with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, who shall send certified copies 
thereof to all States referred to in article 15. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, 
being duly authorized thereto by their respective Gov- 
ernments, have signed this Convention. 

Done at Geneva, this twenty-ninth day of April one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight. 


Convention on the Continental Shelf ° 


The States Parties to this Convention, 

Have agreed as follows: 

Article 1 

For the purpose of these articles, the term “continental 
shelf” is used as referring (a) to the seabed and subsoil 
of the submarine areas adjacent to the coast but outside 
the area of the territorial sea, to a depth of 200 metres 
or, beyond that limit, to where the depth of the super- 
jacent waters admits of the exploitation of the natural 
resources of the said areas; (b) to the seabed and sub- 
soil of similar submarine areas adjacent to the coasts of 
islands. 

Article 2 

1. The coastal State exercises over the continental shelf 
sovereign rights for the purpose of exploring it and ex- 
ploiting its natural resources. 

2. The rights referred to in paragraph 1 of this article 
are exclusive in the sense that if the coastal State does 
not explore the continental shelf or exploit its natural 
resources, no one may undertake these activities, or make 
a claim to the continental shelf, without the express con- 
sent of the coastal State. 

3. The rights of the coastal State over the continental 
shelf do not depend on occupation, effective or notional, 
or on any express proclamation. 

4. The natural resources referred to in these articles 
consist of the mineral and other non-living resources of 
the sea-bed and subsoil together with living organisms 
belonging to sedentary species, that is to say, organisms 
which, at the harvestable stage, either are immobile on or 
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under the sea-bed or are unable to move except in con- 
stant physical contact with the sea-bed or the subsoil. 


Article 3 

The rights of the coastal State over the continental 
shelf do not affect the legal status of the superjacent 
waters as high seas, or that of the airspace above those 
waters. 

Article 4 

Subject to its right to take reasonable measures for 
the exploration of the continental shelf and the exploita- 
tion of its natural resources, the coastal State may not im- 
pede the laying or maintenance of submarine cables or 
pipe lines on the continental shelf. 

Article 5 

1. The exploration of the continental shelf and the ex- 
ploitation of its natural resources must not result in any 
unjustifiable interference with navigation, fishing or the 
conservation of the living resources of the sea, nor result 
in any interference with fundamental oceanographic or 
other scientific research carried out with the intention of 
open publication. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraphs 1 and 6 of 
this article, the coastal State is entitled to construct and 
maintain or operate on the continental shelf installations 
and other devices necessary for its exploration and the 
exploitation of its natural resources, and to establish 
safety zones around such installations and devices and 
to take in those zones measures necessary for their 
protection. 

3. The safety zones referred to in paragraph 2 of this 
article may extend to a distance of 500 metres around the 
installations and other devices which have been erected, 
measured from each point of their outer edge. Ships of 
all nationalities must respect these safety zones. 

4. Such installations and devices, though under the ju- 
risdiction of the coastal State, do not possess the status 
of islands. They have no territorial sea of their own, 
and their presence does not affect the delimitation of the 
territorial sea of the coastal State. 

5. Due notice must be given of the construction of 
any such installations, and permanent means for giving 
warning of their presence must be maintained. Any in- 
stallations which are abandoned or disused must be en- 
tirely removed. 

6. Neither the installations or devices, nor the safety 
zones around them may be established where interference 
may be caused to the use of recognized sea lanes essential 
to international navigation. 

7. The coastal State is obliged to undertake, in the 
safety zones, all appropriate measures for the protection 
of the living resources of the sea from harmful agents. 

8. The consent of the coastal State shall be obtained 
in respect of any research concerning the continental 
shelf and undertaken there. Nevertheless, the coastal 
State shall not normally withhold its consent if the re- 
quest is submitted by a qualified institution with a view 
to purely scientific research into the physical or biological 
characteristics of the continental shelf, subject to the pro- 
viso that the coastal State shall have the right, if it so 
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desires, to participate or to be represented in the research, 
and that in any event the results shall be published. 


Article 6 

1. Where the same continental shelf is adjacent to the 
territories of two or more States whose coasts are op- 
posite each other, the boundary of the continental shelf 
appertaining to such States shall be determined by agree- 
ment between them. In the absence of agreement, and 
unless another boundary line is justified by special cir- 
cumstances, the boundary is the median line, every point 
of which is equidistant from the nearest points of the 
baselines from which the breadth of the territorial sea 
of each State is measured. 

2. Where the same continental shelf is adjacent to the 
territories of two adjacent States, the boundary of the 
continental shelf shall be determined by agreement be- 
tween them. In the absence of agreement, and unless 
another boundary line is justified by special circum- 
stances, the boundary shall be determined by application 
of the principle of equidistance from the nearest points 
of the baselines from which the breadth of the territorial 
sea of each State is measured. 

3. In delimiting the boundaries of the continental shelf, 
any lines which are drawn in accordance with the prin- 
ciples set out in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this article should 
be defined with reference to charts and geographical fea- 
tures as they exist at a particular date, and reference 
should be made to fixed permanent identifiable points 
on the land. 

Article 7 

The provisions of these articles shall not prejudice the 
right of the coastal State to exploit the subsoil by means 
of tunnelling irrespective of the depth of water above the 
subsoil. 

Article 8 

This Convention shall, until 31 October 1958, be open 
for signature by all States Members of the United Na- 
tions or of any of the specialized agencies, and by any 
other State invited by the General Assembly to become a 
Party to the Convention. 

Article 9 

This Convention is subject to ratification. The instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited with the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 

Article 10 

This Convention shall be open for accession by any 
States belonging to any of the categories mentioned in 
article 8. The instruments of accession shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article 11 

1. This Convention shall come into force on the thir- 
tieth day following the date of deposit of the twenty-sec- 
ond instrument of ratification or accession with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

2. For each State ratifying or acceding to the Con- 
vention after the deposit of the twenty-second instrument 
of ratification or accession, the Convention shall enter 
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into force on the thirtieth day after deposit by such 
State of its instruments of ratification or accession. 


Article 12 

1. At the time of signature, ratification or accession, 
any State may make reservations to articles of the Con- 
vention other than to articles 1 to 3 inclusive. 

2. Any Contracting State making a reservation in ac- 
cordance with the preceding paragraph may at any time 
withdraw the reservation by a communication to that 
effect addressed to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

Article 18 

1. After the expiration of a period of five years from 
the date on which this Convention shall enter into force, 
a request for the revision of this Convention may be 
made at any time by any Contracting Party by means of 
a notification in writing addressed to the Secretary- 
General. 

2. The General Assembly of the United Nations shall 
decide upon the steps, if any, to be taken in respect of 
such request. 

Article 14 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
inform all States Members of the United Nations and 
the other States referred to in article 8: 

(a) Of signatures to this Convention and of the deposit 
of instruments of ratification or accession, in accordance 
with articles 8, 9 and 10. 

(b) Of the date on which this Convention will come 
into force, in accordance with article 11. 

(c) Of requests for revision in accordance with article 
13. 

(d) Of reservations to this Convention, in accordance 
with article 12. 

Article 15 

The original of this Convention, of which the Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally 
authentic, shall be deposited with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, who shall send certified copies 
thereof to all States referred to in article 8. 


In witness whereof the undersigned plenipotentiaries, 
being duly authorised thereto by their respective Govern- 
ments, have signed this Convention. 

Done at Geneva, this twenty-ninth day of April one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight. 


Optional Protocol of Signature Concerning the 
Compulsory Settlement of Disputes’ 


The States Parties to this Protocol and to any one or 
more of the Conventions on the Law of the Sea adopted 
by the United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea 
held at Geneva from 24 February 1958 to 27 April 1958, 

Erpressing their wish to resort, in all matters con- 
cerning them in respect of any dispute arising out of the 
interpretation or application of any article of any Con- 
vention on the Law of the Sea of 29 April 1958, to the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice, unless some other form of settlement is provided 


* Adopted Apr. 26 (U.N. doc. A/CONF. 13/L. 57). 
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in the Convention or has been agreed upon by the Parties 
within a reasonable period, 

Have agreed as follows: 

Article I 

Disputes arising out of the interpretation or application 
of any Convention on the Law of the Sea shall lie within 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice, and may accordingly be brought before the Court 
by an application made by any party to the dispute being 
a Party to this Protocol. 

Article II 

This undertaking relates to all the provisions of any 
Convention on the Law of the Sea except, in the Conven- 
tion on Fishing and Conservation of Living Resources of 
the High Seas, articles 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, to which articles 
9, 10, 11 and 12 of that Convention remain applicable. 

Article III 

The Parties may agree, within a period of two months 
after one party has notified its opinion to the other that 
a dispute exists, to resort not to the Court but to an 
arbitral tribunal. After the expiry of the said period, 
either Party to this Protocol may bring the dispute before 
the Court by an application. 

Article IV 

1. Within the same period of two months, the Parties 
to this Protocol may agree to adopt a conciliation pro- 
cedure before resorting to the Court. 

2. The conciliation commission shall make its recom- 
mendations within five months after its appointment. If 
its recommendations are not accepted by the parties to 
the dispute within two months after they have been de- 
livered, either party may bring the dispute before the 
Court by an application. 

Article V 

This Protocol shall remain open for signature by all 
States who become Parties to any Convention on the 
Law of the Sea adopted by the United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea and is subject to ratification, where 
necessary, according to the constitutional requirements of 
the signatory States. 

Article VI 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall in- 
form all States who become Parties to any Convention on 
the Law of the Sea of signatures to this Protocol and of 
the deposit of instruments of ratification in accordance 
with article V. 

Article VII 

The original of this Protocol, of which the Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally 
authentic, shall be deposited with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, who shall send certified copies 
thereof to all States referred to in article V. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, 
being duly authorized thereto by their respective Govern- 
ments, have signed this Protocol 

Done at Geneva, this twenty-ninth day of April one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE® 
Nuclear Tests on the High Seas 


Resolution adopted on 27 April 1958, on the report of the 
Second Committee, in connezion with article 2 of the 
Convention on the High Seas 


The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 

Recalling that the Conference has been convened by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in accordance 
with resolution 1105 (XI) of 21 February 1957, 

Recognizing that there is a serious and genuine appre- 
hension on the part of many States that nuclear explosions 
constitute an infringement of the freedom of the seas, 

Recognizing that the question of nuclear tests and pro- 
duction is still under review by the General Assembly 
under various resolutions on the subject and by the Dis- 
armament Commission, and is at present under constant 
review and discussion by the Governments concerned, 

Decides to refer this matter to the General Assembly 
for appropriate action. 


Pollution of the High Seas by Radioactive Materials 


Resolution adopted on 27 April 1958, on the report of the 
Second Committee, relating to article 25 of the Con- 
vention on the High Seas 
The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
Recognizing the need for international action in the 

field of disposal of radioactive wastes in the sea, 

Taking into account action which has been proposed by 
various national and international bodies and studies 
which have been published on the subject, 

Noting that the International Commission for Radio- 
logical Protection has made recommendations regarding 
the maximum permissible concentration of radio iso- 
topes in the human body and the maximum permissible 
concentration in air and water, 

Recommends that the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, in consultation with existing groups and estab- 
lished organs having acknowledged competence in the 
field of radiological protection, should pursue whatever 
studies and take whatever action is necessary to assist 
States in controlling the discharge or release of radio- 
active materials to the sea, in promulgating standards, 
and in drawing up internationally acceptable regulations 
to prevent pollution of the sea by radioactive materials 
in amounts which would adversely affect man and his 
marine resources. 


International Fishery Conservation Conventions 
Resolution adopted on 25 April 1958, on the report of 
the Third Committee 

The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
Taking note of the opinion of the International Tech- 
nical Conference on the Conservation of the Living Re- 
sources of the Sea, held in Rome in April/May 1955, as 
expressed in paragraph 43 of its report, as to the efficacy 


* U.N. doc. A/CONF. 13/L. 56. 
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of international conservation organizations in furthering 
the conservation of the living resources of the sea, 

Believing that such organizations are valuable instru- 
ments for the co-ordination of scientific effort upon the 
problem of fisheries and for the making of agreements 
upon conservation measures, 

Recommends: 

1. That States concerned should co-operate in estab- 
lishing the necessary conservation régime through the 
medium of such organizations covering particular areas 
of the high seas or species of living marine resources and 
conforming in other respects with the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Rome Conference ; 

2. That these organizations should be used so far as 
practicable for the conduct of the negotiations between 
States envisaged under articles 4, 5, 6 and 7, for the 
resolution of any disagreements and for the implementa- 
tion of agreed measures of conservation. 


Co-Operation in Conservation Measures 


Resolution adopted on 25 April 1958, on the report of 
the Third Committee 

The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 

Taking note of the opinion of the International Tech- 
nical Conference on the Conservation of the Living Re- 
sources of the Sea, held in Rome in April/May 1955, as 
reported in paragraphs 43 (a), 54 and others of its 
report, that any effective conservation management sys- 
tem must have the participation of all States engaged 
in substantial exploitation of the stock or stocks of liv- 
ing marine organisms which are the object of the con- 
servation management system or having a special inter- 
est in the conservation of that stock or stocks, 

Recommends to the coastal States that, in the cases 
where a stock or stocks of fish or other living marine 
resources inhabit both the fishing areas under their 
jurisdiction and areas of the adjacent high seas, they 
should co-operate with such international conservation 
organisations as may be responsible for the development 
and application of conservation measures in the adjacent 
high seas, in the adoption and enforcement, as far as 
practicable, of the necessary conservation measures on 
fishing areas under their jurisdiction. 


Humane Killing of Marine Life 


Resolution adopted on 25 April 1958, on the report of 
the Third Committee 
The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
Requests States to prescribe, by all means available 
to them, those methods for the capture and killing of 
marine life, especially of whales and seals, which will 
spare them suffering to the greatest extent possible. 


Special Situations Relating to Coastal Fisheries 


Resolution adopted on 26 April 1958, on the report of the 
the Third Committee 

The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 

Having considered the situation of countries or terri- 

tories whose people are overwhelmingly dependent upon 
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coastal fisheries for their livelihood or economic develop- 
ment, 

Having considered also the situation of countries whose 
coastal population depends primarily on coastal fisheries 
for the animal protein of its diet and whose fishing 
methods are mainly limited to local fishing from small 
boats, 

Recognizing that such situations call for exceptional 
measures befitting particular needs, 

Considering that, because of the limited scope and ex- 
ceptional nature of those situations, any measures adopted 
to meet them would be complementary to provisions 
incorporated in a universal system of international law, 

Believing that States should collaborate to secure just 
treatment of such situations by regional agreements or 
by other means of international co-operation, 

Recommends: 

1. That where, for the purpose of conservation, it be- 
comes necessary to limit the total catch of a stock or 
stocks of fish in an area of the high seas adjacent to the 
territorial sea of a coastal State, any other States fishing 
in that area should collaborate with the coastal State to 
secure just treatment of such situation, by establishing 
agreed measures which shall recognize any preferential 
requirements of the coastal State resulting from its de- 
pendence upon the fishery concerned while having regard 
to the interests of the other States; 

2. That appropriate conciliation and arbitral procedures 
shall be established for the settlement of any disagree- 
ment. 


Regime of Historic Waters 


Resolution adopted on 27 April 1958, on the report of the 
First Committee 

The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 

Considering that the International Law Commission has 
not provided for the régime of historic waters, including 
historic bays, 

Recognizing the importance of the juridical status of 
such areas, 

Requests the General Assembly of the United Nations 
to arrange for the study of the juridical régime of historic 
waters, including historic bays, and for the communica- 
tion of the results of such study to all States Members 
of the United Nations. 


Convening of a Second United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea 


Resolution adopted by the Conference on 27 April 1958 
The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
Considering that, on the basis of the report prepared 

by the International Law Commission, it has approved 
agreements and other instruments on the régime appli- 
cable to fishing and the conservation of the living re- 
sources of the high seas, the exploration and exploitation 
of the natural resources of the continental shelf and other 
matters pertaining to the general régime of the high 
seas and to the free access of land-locked States to the 
sea, 
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Considering that it has not been possible to reach agree- 
ment on the breadth of the territorial sea and some other 
matters which were raised in connexion with this problem, 

Recognizing that, although agreements have been reach- 
ed on the régime applicable to fishing and the conserva- 
tion of the living resources of the high seas, it has not 
been possible, in those agreements, to settle certain aspects 
of a number of inherently complex questions, 

Recognizing the desirability of making further efforts, 
at an appropriate time, to reach agreement on those ques- 
tions relating to the international law of the sea which 
have been left unsettled, 

Requests the General Assembly of the United Nations 
to study, at its thirteenth session (1958), the advisability 
of convening a second international conference of pleni- 
potentiaries for further consideration of the questions left 
unsettled by the present Conference. 


Tribute to the International Law Commission 


Resolution adopted by the Conference on 27 April 1958 

The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
on the conclusion of its proceedings, 

Resolves: 

To pay a tribute of gratitude, respect and admiration 
to the International Law Commission for its excellent 
work in the matter of the codification and development of 
international law, in the form of various drafts and com- 
mentaries of great juridical value. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 29 May 1958 from the Representative of 
Israel Addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. S/4011, May 29, 1958. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 29 May 1958 from the Representative of 
Tunisia to the President of the Security Council. 
$/4013, May 29, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 29 May 1958 from the Representative of 
France to the President of the Security Council. 
$/4015, May 29, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 2 June 1958 from the Representative of 
Lebanon Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. 8/4018, June 2, 1958. 1 p. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 1 June 1958 from the Representative of 
Tunisia to the President of the Security Council. 
$/4019, June 3, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities. Addendum to 
observations of Governments on the Draft Articles con- 
cerning Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities. 
A/CN.4/114/Add.1, April 15, 1958. 24 pp. mimeo. 


Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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Economic and Social Council 


World Economic Situation. Facilities and Methods 
Which Now Exist for the Conduct and Development of 
Inter-Governmental Economic Consultations. Report 
by the Secretary-General. E/3119, May 7, 1958. 33 
pp. mimeo. 

World Economic Situation. International Machinery for 
Trade Co-Operation. Report by the Secretary-General. 
E/3127, May 26, 1958. 8 pp. mimeo. 

International Commodity Problems. Interim Co-Ordinat- 
ing Committee for International Commodity Arrange- 
ments. 1958 Review of International Commodity Prob- 
lems. E/3118, May 28,1958. 74 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
International Tax Problems. Taxation in Capital-Ex- 
porting and Capital-Importing Countries of Foreign 
Private Investments. Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General. E/3074, June 3, 1958. 18 pp. mimeo. 

Human Rights. Proposed Second Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations Interested in the Eradica- 
tion of Prejudice and Discrimination. Report by the 
Secretary-General. E/3130, June 3, 1958. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
International economic assistance to the under-developed 
countries, 1956/57. Report by the Secretary-General. 
E/3131, June 3, 1958. 69 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
The International Flow of Private Capital, 1957. Re- 
port by the Secretary-General. E/3128, June 4, 1958. 
92 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Conference on International Commercial 
Arbitration. Convention of the Recognition and En- 
forcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards Adopted by the 
Conference at Its 24th Meeting. E/Conf.26/8/Rev.1, 
June 10, 1958. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Final Act of the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Commercial Arbitration Adopted by the Con- 
ference at Its 24th Meeting. E/Conf.26/9/Rev.1, June 
10, 1958. 6 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Conditions in the Trust Territory of New Guinea. Work- 
ing paper prepared by the Secretariat. T/L.851, May 3, 
1958. 18 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. T/L.850, 
June 29, 1958. 18 pp. mimeo. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Appointments 


Lester W. Manning as director of the International Co- 
operation Administration operations mission in Chile, 
effective June 5. (For biographic details, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 324 dated June 14.) 


Designations 


Seaborn P. Foster as deputy director of the Foreign 
Service Institute, effective June 10. 
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PUBLICATIONS 





Foreign Relations Volume 
Press release 304 dated June 4 

The Department of State on June 14 released 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1940, Vol- 
ume III, The British Commonwealth, the Soviet 
Union, the Near East and Africa. This is the 
third volume to be published in a series of five 
volumes covering the diplomacy of the United 
States for the year 1940. Previous volumes pub- 
lished in this series are Volume JI, General, 
Europe and Volume IV, The Far East. Volume 
I, General and Volume V, The American Repub- 
lics are still in preparation. 

Copies of volume III (vi, 1,028 pp.) may be 
obtained from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $4.50 each. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. OC. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4010. 8 pp. 


10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Spain—Signed at Madrid January 27, 1958. Entered into 
force January 27, 1958. 


Claims—Maneuvers in Laur-Dingalan Bay Area. TIAS 
4011. T7Tpp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Republic of the Philippines. Exchange of aide 
memoire—Dated at Manila February 20, 1958. Entered 
into force February 20, 1958. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 4012. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Jordan, amending agreement of July 10 and September 
24, 1956. Exchange of notes—Signed at Amman Novem- 
ber 20, 1957, and February 22, 1958. Entered into force 
February 22, 1958. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Military 
Equipment and Materials. TIAS 4013. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ethiopia, relating to agreement of May 22, 1953. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at Addis Ababa January 2 and 
6, 1958. Entered into force January 6, 1958. 


Economic, Technical, and Related Assistance. TIAS 4014. 
8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Sudan. Exchange of notes—signed at Khartoum March 
31,1958. Entered into force March 31, 1958. 
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Africa. Africa’s angel to the Free World 
(Holmes) . ‘ 


American Republics 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of June 10. 

U.S. and Brazilian Presidents Reaflirm Inter- 
American Solidarity (Eisenhower, Kubitschek) . 

The Vice President’s Visit to South America in 
Perspective (Rubottom) Sota 

Atomic Energy 

President Proposes July 1 Starting Date for Talks 
at Geneva Between Western and Soviet Technical 
Experts (Eisenhower, Khrushchev) . =“ 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of June 10. 

Brazil. U.S. and Brazilian Presidents Reaffirm 
Inter-American ee y hea ts er 
Kubitschek) . =e ‘ 


Chile. Manning appointed USOM meine. 

China, Communist. Secretary Dulles’ News Confer- 
ence of June 10. Cs Sm gh ee ee cae cw 

Congress, The 

The Vice President’s Visit to South America in 
Perspective (Rubottom) . . 

Visit of Theodor Heuss, President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany (text of address) 


Department and Foreign Service 

Appointments (Manning) . 

Designations (Foster) . 

Disarmament. Secretary Dulles’ a Seetiniins 
DT” “5. OK WS eh ce eg See ® 

Economic Affairs 

Arab Republic and Suez Stockholders Agree on 
Compensation Terms (Fawzi, text of heads of 
agreement) . x 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of June 10. 

Germany. Visit of Theodor Heuss, President of 
the Federal es of —— —— 
Heuss) . Soe 

Ghana. Prime Minister at ii To y isit United 
States 

Health, Education, “a Welfare. Us 8, Airlifts Anti- 
cholera Serum to Thailand = 

International Law. U.N. Conference on ‘the — - 
the Sea (Dean, texts of conventions, protocol, 
resolutions) Clink! A. ae Sw Se 

Mutual Security. U.S. Airlifts Anticholera Serum 
to Thailand . P ‘ 

Non-Self-Governing Sisstianbes. Advien 's Challenge 
to the Free World (Holmes) . ane ae 

Presidential Documents 

National Olympic Week, 1958 . . 

President Proposes July 1 Starting Date for Talks 
at Geneva Between Western and Soviet Technical 
Experts. 

U.S. and Brazilian Presidents ‘Reaffirm Inter- 
American Solidarity . 6 

Visit of Theodor Heuss, Pr sitiians “ the Federal 
Republic of Germany Se on ae ee 

Publications 

Foreign Relations Volume . 

Recent Releases ; 


Index Vol. XX XVIII, No. 992 


Thailand. U.S. Airlifts wera eigegl to 
Thailand .. 1098 


Treaty iclaieaidia:, Current vnaledes i Nas te Siete 


U.S.S.R. 

President Proposes July 1 Starting Date for Talks 
at Geneva Between Western and Soviet Technical 
Experts (Hisenhower, Khrushchev) . . - 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of June 10. 


United Arab Republic 

Arab Republic and Suez Stockholders Agree on 
Compensation Terms (Fawzi, text of heads of 
agreement) - 1097 

Secretary Dulles’ News “Conference of J une 10. - 1085 


United Kingdom. ay Dulles’ News Confer- 
ence of June 10 . 1085 


United Nations 

Current U.N. Documents. . 

U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea (Dean, texts 
of conventions, protocol, resolutions) . ‘ 


Name Indev 


Dean, Arthur H 
Dulles, Secretary . 
Eisenhower, President 
Fawzi, Mahmoud . bry tae 
ae ee 5 nw te Oe We, ee ee 1198 
Tie TO a ck tt tw Oe ee ee 
Holmes, Julius C . . ae ete 

Khrushchev, Nikita . 

Kubitschek, Juscelino 

Manning, Lester W 

Nkrumah, Kwame . 

Rubottom, Roy R., Jr 


1083, 1084, 1090, 1000 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 9-15 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Releases issued prior to June 9 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 291 and 292 of 
May 28, 298 of June 2 and 304 of June 4. 
No. Date Subject 
*315 6/9 Mutual security program in Morocco. 
*316 6/9 Educational exchange. 
*317 6/9 Educational exchange. 
318 6/9 Cholera supplies to Thailand. 
319 6/10 Dulles: news conference. 
7320 6/13 Garcia itinerary. 
7321 6/12 Wilcox: “The Soviet Challenge and 
American Education.” 
*322 6/13 Investment guaranty in France. 
7323 6/13 Publication of study on Sino-Soviet 
economic offensive. 
*324 6/14 Manning named USOM director in 
Chile (biographic details). 


*Not printed. 
*Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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JAPAN - Free World Ally 


Japan has been aptly described as the northern anchor of the 
free Asian defenses against communism and as holding, in its own 
future, the key to the future of Asia. 

Whether in the common defense against Communist military 
aggression or in the common effort to build the economic strength 
and well-being necessary to defend Asia against Communist corrosion 
and subversion from within, Japan occupies a position of great 
importance. Conversely, Communist control of Japan would pose a 
most serious threat to the survival of freedom throughout Asia. 
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